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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Boru Houses of Parliament resumed their sittings on Thursday. 
In the House of Commons, the adjourned discussion on the 
Government plan for the abolition of Slavery was taken up; and 
Mr. STaNLEY announced some important modificaticns of it. In 
the first place, the interest of the loan of fifteen millions, which is 
proposed to be advanced to the Planters upon the security of their 
West India property, is to be defrayed by the people of this 
country, not by the mortgagees. The sum required, which will be 
600,0002. per annum, is to be raised by an additional duty of 3s. 
per hundredweight on sugar. Mr. Staniey seems to wish it to 

e understood that this is a tax upon the Colonists, not upon the 
people of this country: it would puzzle him, we suspect, to prove 
that the tax will not be paid by the consumers of sugar in 
England. Then, again, the fifteen millions is still termed a loan, 
though a loan upon which the borrower is to pay no interest. But 
we do not believe that there exists a man in England who expects 
that a shilling of this money will be repaid. Then why not call 
things by their right names, and avow at once that we are to pay 
fifteen millions to the Planters as a compensation for the loss of 
their property in Slaves? The whole scheme is in fact impracti- 
cable upon the supposition that landed security is to be demanded 
for the various sums to be advanced. This was well put by 
Colonel Hay— 

The House should bear in mind, that in Barbadoes, which was one of the 
most important of the West India Islands, there were 5,000 white persons and 
80,000 slaves. Of these 5,000, not.more than 1,500 could be considered in the 
light of proprietors, for all the others were owners of only one or two slaves each. 
In what a situation then would these persons be placed under the present plan? 
How was their portion of remuneration to be doled out to so many individuals ? 

The truth is, that Ministers are not at all perplexed by this di- 
lemma, because they do not mean to ask for security from any 
one. But then, why not say so? 

The other alteration announced by Mr. Stantry allows the 
slave the whole benefit of his spare time—the fourth part of the 
day or week. He is not to be compelled to pay any portion of the 
proceeds of his labour to his master or any one else; but 
he may purchase his emancipation at any time before the ex- 
piration of the twelve years, provided he has been enabled 
by industry and economy to save the sum which, by some arrange- 
ment not explained as yet, is to be put upon him as his price. 
This modification is highly beneficial to the slave. By the original 
plan, the proceeds of his spare time were to bedevoted to the com- 
pensation of his master for his loss at the end of the twelve years. 
By the new arrangement, he is to retain his earnings for his own 
benefit; and may either save them up till the time of his release 
from bondage arrives, or may lay them out in purchasing his 
emancipation at an earlier period: in the latter case only will his 
owner receive any thing in the shape of remuneration—and that, 
be it observed, not in proportion to the slave's full value at present, 
but at a rate to correspond with the unexpired period of his twelve 
years of servitude. Those slaves who prefer idleness to freedom 
or to riches, may, we presume, employ their spare time in the 
enjoyment of that luxury. 

The West India body persevere in a determined opposition to the 
plan; which the proposed changes are by no means likely to miti- 
gate. On the other hand, the Emancipationists, although they 
have not gained all they asked for, have still gained so much as to 
induce them to withdraw their opposition to it. Mr. Buxron on 
Thursday declared his intention to support the Ministerial propo- 
sitios. We presume, therefore, that there will not be much diffi- 
culty in carrying them through Parliament: the difficulty will be 
to reduce them to practice in the Colonies, 
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By this'arrangement, as usual, the people of England will be 
the sufferers in a pecuniary point of view,—directly, to the.amount 
of 600,C00/. per annum; indirectly; by the continuance of thée'segar 
monopoly, and the enhancement of the price of Colonial produce 
generally, to a very much larger amount. + This view of the ques- 
tion is sickening. All hope of relief to the distressed manufactur- 


‘ing population from jthe opening of new markets in South America 


and the East Indies is cut up by, this scheme for continuing ‘the 
monopoly ;. and, what.is worse, we, shall force whole nations, who 
are now valuable cus‘émers, and’ would .gladly extend, their deal- 
ings with us, to desert our markets for those into which the produce 
of their soil and labour is admitted in return.® & a 

When the debate was resumed last night, Mr.Gonson and Mr. 
BuckKINGHAM each proposed amendments to the Government re- 
solutions; the further discussion of which is adjourned to Mon- 
day next. 

The terms on which the Government intend to renew the Char- 
ter of the Bank of England were stated last night in the House 
of Commons, by Lord AttHorp. These terms have been ap- 
proved of by the Bank Directors. And it would have been strange 
indeed if they had rejected them; for although a difference of opi- 
nion may exist as to how far the public may be benefited by the 
alterations which Ministers propose, it is clear that the Bank has 
no reason to complain. 


1. The Charter is to be renewed for twenty-one years, subject to 
this condition, that at the expiration of ten years, the then existing 
Government may put an end to it by giving twelve months’ notice. 

2. No banking company consisting of more than six partners is to 
issue notes payable on demand within the Metropolis or sixty-five 
miles of it. Banking Companies, however, consisting of any number 
of partners established at a greater distance from London than sixty- 
five miles, may draw bills on London without restriction as to the 
amount, and issue notes payable in London. 

3. Bank of England notes are to be a legal tender, except at the 
Bank itself or its Branches. 

4. Bills of no longer date than three months are not to be subject to 
the Usury-laws. ‘2 

5. An account of the state of Bank issues, and of the quantity of- 
coin and bullion on hand, is to be delivered weekly to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and an average to be published quarterly in the Ga- 
zette. 


6. A billis to be introduced into Parliament for the regulation of 
Country Banks; and its provisions are to be such as shall induce joint- 
stock banking companies to circulate Bank of England notes. 

7. The allowance to the Bank for transacting the public business is 
to be reduced by the sum of 120,000/.; and the Bank agrees to receive 
from the Government 25 per cent. of the debt of 14,500,000/. now due. 

The advocates for a free trade in money will be sorely displeased 
with this arrangement; by which, it will be seen, the Bank is al- 
lowed to retain its exclusive privileges almost entire. But it should 
be recollected, that in reality the Charter is only renewed for eleven 
years; during which period we shall possess the most effectual 
check upon its issues of money, that under the circumstances, per- 
haps, could be devised,——we allude, of course, to the check of pub- 
licity. Every man now will be able to judge four times in the 
year, and the Government every week, how far the transactions of 
this gigantic establishment are conducted with prudence and fore- 
thought. The public, it will be seen, is to derive some benefit 
from the arrangement, by a reduction of about one half of the sum 
now paid for the risk and trouble attendant upon the management 
of the Public Debt and Accounts. This is good, at any rate, as 
far as it goes. The making Bank of England notes a legal tender, 
when taken in connexion with the system of publicity, is also a 
judicious measure; and the exemption of bills of short dates from 
the operation of the Usury-laws, will, in times of a great demand 
for money, be an advantage both to the borrower and lender. The 
whole system of Country Banking is also to be placed on a greatly 
improved footing; as all establishments which issue their own 
notes are to render periodical accounts to the Government of their 
liabilities and assets. 

Lord Attuorp explained the various details of the plan with 
unusual clearness. Mr. Grore and Mr. Joun Smirn expressed 
their approbation of the measure as a whole. Mr. Grote espe- 
cially approved of the system of publicity that is to be adopted; 
though, instead of the average amount of issues and deposits 
being published quarterly, he would have the whole returns, as 
made weekly to the Treasury, laid before the public at the end 
of each quarter, or rather each half year. Mr. Barine strongly 
objected to the system of publicity! The discussion is not to be 
resumed till Monday week. 


in a bill for abolishing imprisonment for debt. 
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in the Report of the Common Law Commissionew on: 
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@hrough his measure. We take it for granted, that where fraud 
an be proved, the power to imprison the culprit will still be re- 
@ained; and that the measuré will only operate as a protection to 
honest, though unfortunate ten, against too rigorous creditors. 

The bill for rendering real property liable to the payment of 
simple contract debts was read a second time in the House. of 
Lords on Thursday. “Lord Brovcuam explained the necessity 
for the measure,—which indeed has long been apparent,—in a 
brief speech, that admitted of no answer. ‘ He stated that by the 
Jaw as it now stood, a person might borrow money on a simple 
note, lay it out in land, and bequeath to his children, who could 
hold it in defiance of the defrauded creditor. Even Lord Wynrorp 
“was not prepared to oppose a bill for preventing the commission 
ef such iniquity as this. 








The ratification, by the Dutch King, of the preliminary treaty 
- Which we mentioned last week had been concluded between Eng- 

Jand, France, and Holland, arrived in London on Wednesday 
Morning; and an Extraerdinary Gazette was published in the 
afternoon, containing + proclamation for revoking the embargo. 
As might be expected, this measure has caused great satisfaction 
in the mercantile world. We trust that Holland and Belgium will 
miow be allowed to settle their quarrel without any further inter- 
#érence on our part. 

The result of the elections which are now in progress in Bel- 
gium is favourable upon the whole to the Government or Mode- 
fate party. The correspondent of the Times states, that it has 
Been ascertained that the Opposition cannot possibly come into 
power without another dissolution. 


The French Ministry were opposed on Monday last in the dis- 
eussion of a clause in the bill fur regulating the sinking-fund, by 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Dupin. The con- 
Sequence was, that notwithstanding the absence of a number of 
ahembers who usually vote with the Opposition, the Ministers 
‘Were only saved from a defeat by a majority of 9; the numbers 
Deing 152 to 143. This would seem to prove that the Ministers 
Hold their places at the pleasure of M. Dupin, as when he takes 
nio part against thera they command a decided majority. 

e Parisians have been ng hoaxed during the past week, 
‘by a person calling himself the Count Luccues1 Paw, who has 
left his card, with the Counts name inscribed upon it, at the 
houses of some of the first people in the city. The Messager des 
Chambres pretended to have very accurate information respecting 
ail the Counts movements, and gave an account of his visits to 
Court and the nature of his reception there. This put the Police 
apon the alert, and they soon discovered the trick. 


The war in the East has at length been formally concluded. 
The Sultan has yielded in every point to his victorious vassal. In 
addition to the dominions which he possessed at the commence- 
ment of the war, Menemer ALI is now the acknowledged gover- 
nor, and in fact the actual sovereign, of Crete, the Holy Land, and 
the country and ports of the Levant from the limits of Asia 
Minor to the Mouths of the Nile. The Sultan terms these conces- 
sions, proofs of his “‘ imperial benevolence ™ to his vassal; to whom 
he prontises pardon and clemency, in the style of an Eastern 
conqueror. 

The Russian fleet and army are still in the immediate neigh- 
Hhourhood of Constantinople, and have not evinced the least dis- 
Position to leave it. 





Bebates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Anovitron or Stavery. Sir Richarp Vyvyan, on Thursday, 
presented a petition against the Government plan, from certain bankers, 
Planters, merchants, and other persons interested in the West India 
Golonies. He also presented a similar petition from the linen and 
‘woollen manufacturers, merchants, and others connected with the West 
Indian commerce of Bristol. Mr. Gounsurn presented a petiti n to 
the same effect, which had been recently agreed to at a meeting at the 
City of London Tavern, signed by 1,800 persons, principally bankers, 
Merchants, and West India proprietors. Mr. Buxton observed, that 
he had upwards of forty petitions of a directly contrary tendency to 
present, signed by persons who could not bring themselves to believe 
that men and women could be legal chattels. 

All these petitions having been laid on the table, the question was 
put thut the Speaker do leave the chair. 

Sir Ricnarp Vyvyan rose to address the House. He began by 
stating, that the question about to be discussed should be treated with 
patient forbearance and freedom from passion. Whatever might be 
the merits or demerits of the old system of representation, it at least 
generat this advantage, that indirectly the Colonies were represented 

the House of Commons. This, however, was no longer the case; 
the Colonies were deprived of their voice in that House; and there 
could be no longer any right iv this country to refuse them the 
privilege of being governed entirely by the Colonial Legislatures. 
Sir Richard proceeded at considerable length to enforce this proposi} 

- Healso maintained, that Parliament had no right to revoke the 
eharters which had been granted to the several Colonies. These 
charters were irrevocable, indefeasible, and certainly could not have 
Been recalled by the Sovereigns who granted them. Mr. Stanley 
admitted, that Parliament, having imposed upon ‘itself a limitation of 
3ts power over the Colonies as respected internal taxation, was bound 
to respect that:restriction: but it was important for the Colonies to 


iknow Now fur they might legislate for themselves, and whether their | 
Privileges were confined to internal taxation, or to police regulations ; or 
‘whether this question of slavery was or was not included within their | 





privileges. He begged the House te recollect, that if the Colonies 
were of opinion that their chartered rights were interfered with, there 
was a precedent for calling in the assistanceof foreign powers to enable 
them to throw off the yoke of the mother He then proceeded 
to remark upon the evil consequences which would arise to the revenue, 
manufactures, and foreign commerce of the country, by meddling with 
the cultivation of sugar. Three misstatements of importance had been 
made by Mr. Stanley in his opening speech on this subject. 

One of them was, that by the law of Jamaica the evidence of a slave could not 
be taken but with the permission of the master or minister. On this point, he 
(Sir R. Vyvyan) might be mistaken; but if he had misheard Mr. Stanley, 
others had misheard him also. Whatever might be the case in Antigua, such 
was not the fact in Jamaica. Mr. Stanley had also asserted, that a slave might 
receive the infliction of thirty-nine lashes only for looking his master insolently 
in the face. Such, indeed, was the evidence of Mr. Wildman; but it had been 
contradicted by four witnesses; and all who were acquainted with the Colonies 
knew that the law was not as Mr. Wildman had laid it down. A third error 
was contained in the assertion, that if on proof of extreme cruelty a slave were 
manumitted, the value of that slave was to be paid to the master. The contrary 
was the truth; for the master wus subjected to a fine of 100/. and to the pay- 
ment of an annuity. 

He defended the practice of the Colonies with regard to the admis- 
sion of slave evidence, the separation of families, and the marriage vow. 
He denied that the House possessed sufficient information on the sub- 
ject of slavery to enable it to legislate correctly thereupon: the West 
India body should have time allowed them to communicate with the 
Colonies. It was distinctly admitted by the Colonial Legislatures, not 
only that the slaves had a right to emancipation, but that the time was 
come when measures should be adopted to secure to them the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. He concluded by referring to the present state of 
St. Domingo, in proof of his assertion that the most fearful conse- 
quences would ensue from the adoption of the proposed measure ; 
which was dictated, he said, to Ministers and the House by the Anti- 
Slavery Society; and he expressed a confident hope, that in spite of 
the prejudices which had been excited, the British public and the 
House of Commons would not consent to such a destruction of pro- 
perty as it would occasion. He would offer no resolution ; nor would 
he oppose the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair. 

Mr. Stan vey said that he would move, as before, that the House 
should go into Committee, where the objections to the proposed plan 
could be most properly discussed. 

The Speaker having left the chair, the first resolution was put. 

Mr. STANLey again rose. Although he had detained the House for 
a considerable time, when he brought forward his plan on a former 
night, still he thought it necessary to offer some remarks in reply to the 
strictures of Sir Richard Vyvyan. He complained that Sir Richard 
had introduced into his speech every species of topic likely to excite 
angry feelings, although, at its commencement, he had declared his in- 
tention of refraining from all such topics. 

He adhered to what he had before said on the subject of interference, when he 
mentioned that he knew no limit to theinterference of Parliament in the internal 
regulations of the Colonies, save the limit that Parliament itself imposed. Sir 
Richard Vyvyan had contended that Parliament could not ,interfere with the 
chartered Colonies. Now he was absolutely astonished that such an assertion 
should have been made by him, when he granted the interference in one case— 
namely, in the abolition of the slave-trade. But then it was said, that was-a 
case that did not refer to one isle or isles; it was a general, an imperial question ; 
it generally affected government, trade, and navigation; and all were interested 
in the abolition of the slave-trade. Well, he thought that the present question 
was a general one; and he was justified in doing so, if the numerous petitions 
that were ponring in from both sides had any meaning in them. Those peti- 
tions came from a multitude of persons; and when Sir Richard characterized 
the question as being a local one, he durst not hazard himself to say all that he 
thought of such a very strange assertion. He considered that opinion upon the 
subject was general, and that it ought not to be resisted by Government, when 
it was so unequivocally expressed upon such a question as the present. 

He admitted that the Colonial Legislatures had removed some of the 
impediments in the way of the marriages of slaves; but there was no 
general disposition to infuse into the minds of the slaves a proper idea 
of the solemnity of the marriage vow ; nor to discourage licentiousness 
among them, which not only struck at the root of all morality, but 
tended to diminish the slave population. 

Following up how slightly the marriage ties were attended to, he had only to- 
mention the fact of the separation of families by the selling of slaves. If the 
present method of selling slaves were allowed, what sanctity could the slaves see 
in the marriage ties, when he had continually before his eyes the fear of being 
separated from his wife, in order that some civil compact should be fulfilled ? 
So long as the slave could be sold for the debts contracted by the owner, so —_~ 
would all improvements with respect to marriage be of little avail. Sir Richar 
Vyvyan had afterwards attacked his proposition with respect to punishment. 

henever he stated any thing incorrectly—whenever he was mistaken—he was 
the first to confess his error, and he was most willing to be set right. He al- 
lowed that he was mistaken in what he had latelysaid about the law of Jamaica ; 
for he found that he had confounded it with that of Dominica. The proceeds of 
the slave, when sold in consequence of too severe punishment, did not go to the 
master. However, what he had said of punishment and of the thirty-nine lashes 
was supported by the evidence of an old planter before the Committee of Inquiry. 
By the Jaw of Jamaica, wanton punishment on the part of the owner was liable 
to be punished by that Jaw.’ But what was the use of that law, if its enact- 
ments were devoid of the executory principle? In fact, it was little better than 
so much waste paper. =f : 

Then again, with regard to slave evidence. In St. Kitts, Nevis, 
and Bermuda, the slave could not give evidence where his owner or 
any of his family were directly or indirectly concerned. 

He would now come to the slave law of Jamaica, upon which so much stress 
had been laid. How stood the law of Jamaica? Sir Richard Vyvyan stated 
that a slave’s evidence was good against the life of a Black man, but that it was 
not good when the property of a White man was concerned; and that in civil 
causes his evidence was not good either against the Black or White man. So 
that what he formerly said was true—that the slave's evidence was good against 
the life of the Black man, but not good when property was in questiun. More- 
over the evidence was good for nothing uuless it was supported by the evidence 
of a second person, . : 

It was true that when a slave was forfeited, the price did not go to 
the master: but there was' great difficulty in proving atrocious punish- 
ment ; und even if the slave did prove it, and thus-got rid of one mas- 
ter, he was only transferred 'to another. He thought that the House, 
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after all that they had heard respecting the proceedings of tl e Colonial 
Legislatures, must see the necessity of interfering in order to procure 
the abolition of slavery. The matter could not be arrang.d by nego- 
tiation. . 

No negotiation could take place between two parties, when one would offer no 

improvement or modification, and was only authorized to object ard to reject. 

en he first came into the office he now filled, he felt it his duty to converse 
with the gentlemen who formed the West India Deputation; and Je told them 
that the Governmeit thought it their duty to come to proceedings end arrange- 
ments in concurrence with the Deputation, that would Jead to the extinction of 
slavery. The Deputation were told that ultimate extinction mu:t form the 
basis of any plan proposed by the Government. The Deputation ecnfessed they 
had no power. 

Four individual members of the Deputation, however, had proposed 
a plan to him, which they thought would be satisfactory. 

The proposal was, that a grant should be made to the Colonists of 44,000,000/, 
sterling ; that the Colonial proprietors should enjey all existing rights over the 
slaves for a period of one-and. forty years (‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter) ; and 
that the one-and-forty years was to be estimated from the time the 44,000,000/, 
could be paid out of the wages of the slaves, with 4 per cent. interest, and 1 per 
cent, sinking-fund. (Ftenewed laughter.) He imagined that the House would 
not think him possessed of too much modesty because he did not venture to pro- 
pose such a plan as that for its consideration, 

Among the objections to the Government plan deserving attention, 
was one in which both parties agreed— 


The West India body complained that they should have to pay interest on the 
money to be advanced to them ; while those persons who advocated the imme- 
diate and unconditional emancipation of the slave, thought it hard that the Ne- 
gro should have to pay for his ultimate freedom. He had stated that there were 
only three ways in which the money to be advanced could be repaid,—either 
out of the revenue, out of the labour of the slave, or out of the resources of the 
Colonies. To the last of these he had stated that it was impossible to agree. 
They had, therefore, proposed that the wages to be earned by the Negro, during 
one fourth of his time, should be set aside, in order to repay the advances made 
by the Government, and to grant a remuneration to the proprietor for the 
loss which he would sustain by emancipation; and. they had pro that the 
proprietor should pay interest for the money advanced to him. ‘There was one 
other resource; which was, to throw the fifteen millions to be advanced 
on the resources of the country. He admitted that there was a well-founded 
ebjection to obliging the planters to pay interest on this money, while they 
found all the necessaries which the slave requires; and, on the other hand, it 
appeared but reasonable that the slave should have the free use of his spare 
time. It was impossible not to feel the force of those objections; and if both 
parties would concur, the Government had no objection that, instead of the 
payment of interest, a small additional duty should be laid on Colonial produce ; 
and they were ready to. recommend that plan to Parliament, The Planter would 
then not have to pay any interest. They were likewise willing that the Negro 
should aside no part of the money which he might earn during his me 
time. ut they proposed, that if the Negro should, by the produce of his 
labour, save any money, he should then have it his power to shorten the period 
duriog which he was to continue in the. service of his master, when he was able 
te compensate his master for the remainder of his time which was to run, and 
to prove himself of industrious and moral. habits. 

In order to meet the additional charge which the adoption of this 
alteration would lay upon the revenue of the country, be proposed to 
increase the duty on sugar from 24s. to 27s. per hundredweight ; this 
he thought, would not have the effect of diminishing consumption, as 
he found that the reduction of the duty from 27s. to 24s. had not caused 
a larger quantity to be consumed. There were details of the plan 
which he hoped would be filled up by the Colonial Legislatures ; who, 
when. they found it hopeless to prevent the freedom of the Negroes, 
would perhaps consult their own interest and the welfare of the empire 
by enacting such local regulations. as would be applicable to the new 
state of things. 

Colonel Hay was of opinion that there was something in the cha- 
yacter of the slaves which would prevent them from ever doing any 
labour in the Sugar Colonies unless compelled to do so, He denied 
that the plan would work ; because the holder of a small body of slaves 
would have no remuneration for his loss. 

In Barbadoes, where there were 5,000 proprietors and 80,000 slaves, there 
were only 1,500 of the proprietors who had Jand. She rest had merely one, 
two, or three slaves; and he would ask how they could be remunerated? He 
had been closely connected with the Island of Barbadoes in particular, for a long 
period—extending up to the year 1832—and had never known any instances of 
cruelty practised on the Negroes. 

In Barbadoes there was no want of moral or religious instruction 
among the slaves, 

During. one of the late tremendous hurricanes on that island, all the schools, 
amongst other houses, had heen destroyed ; but such was the anxiety on all parts 
to have no interruption in the education of the children generally, that before 
any other house whatever was rebuilt, all the schools were in full operation be- 
fore the arrival of Lord Mulgrave, by means of the very liberal subscriptions 
which were entered into; Sir James Lyon, the former Governor, himself sub- 
scribing the sum of 500/. towards the expense. 

He stood up for no particular interest, but he believed that the 
country at large would suffer from the adoption of the proposals of 
Government. 

Mr. Maxwett Stewart said, that Mr, Stanley had shown himself 
to be more of a furious partisan than an impartial mediator on the sub- 
ject of emancipating the Negroes. He maintained that the colonists 
had been grossly ealumniated in this country ; and it was necessary that 
the House should be put in possession of the contradictions of the 
calumnies which had been so industriously cireulated. In Demerara, 
the moral condition of the slaves had been greatly improved during the 
last forty years. Slave evidence was admissible in all the Colonies, 
and that fact was the A B C of colonial information. In Demerara, 
where cotton and coffee plantations had been converted into sugar 
lands, the slave population had increased nine per cent. in six years. 
ae to the plan, it neither consulted the interest of the planter nor the 

ave. 

The Negroes would receive no immediate benefit from it. The apprentice, 
at the end of twelve years, would still be left a dead- weight on the Planters ; and 
there was a party in Hapland which would allow the Planters to have no quiet 
while a slave remained alive. He would be, at the end of his eppreanicesttp. a 

he victim of the 
ted that the slave would heve motives tor 
civilization; but those who ¢alculated thus 


burden on the property, and the proprietor would be even then 
Outcry against slavery It was ex 
toil in the artificial excitements 


knew nothing of the slaves. He could. not comprehend the motivea.of which; 
civilized man admitted the force and admired the operation, 

He referred to the example of St. Domingo to prove this, assertion. 
In 1791, that was a flourishing industrious island ; now it was one wide scene 
of licentiousness, idleness, and poverty. In 1791, the crops were valued at six 
millions sterling ; in 1825, when the population had inereased by 400,000, the 
value of the crops was not more than 420,000/. At the same time, the interest; 
of money was 75 per cent., and the best land in the island might be had at two; 
and a half years’ purchase. 

He knew the course which he was pursuing was unpopular, but he 
would not on that account shrink from the performance of his duty. 

Mr. Buxron had listened with attention to the arguments of the 
members who had spoken, and was highly gratified to find that none 
had avowedly opposed the emancipation of the Negro. The evidence 
in favour of emancipation had largely accumulated of late years. It 
was true that the quantity of sugar raised in St. Domingo had mate- 
rially diminished ; but the quantity of human life had increased, and 
the comforts of the people had been materially promoted. It had been 
urged against him, that he was not formerly so ardent in the cause of 
emancipation,—that he did not go so far as he did at present bit new 
information had lately been obtained. He did not know then, as he 
did now, that all attempts at gradual emancipation were wild. and, 
visionary. He was not aware of the fact of the depopulation of the 
islands consequent upon sugar culture. Certain ameliorations, too, 
had been promised, which had not been put in practice. The flogging 
of women was to have been abolished, but it was not abolished, 

In those days there was not the same opposition to the moral and religious 
education of the Negroes. In those days there were no Church, Colonial 
Unions, In those days there were no instances of Negroes being tried, con- 
victed, and punished, for no other offence than that of worshipping God after 
the dictates of their own consciences. There were no instances of Magistrates, 
so far from attempting to suppress riots, assisting in pulling down chapels with 
their own hands. There were then no instances of Missionaries being hunted 
for their lives, or of their disappointed huoters, wreaking their vengeance by 
tarring and any: innocent childhood, These things were not then. known 
and understood, or the people of England would doubtless haye raised. their 
voice as loudly and as enegetically as they had now done. 

, It had been denied by some that flogging was still practised; but he 
would relate the case of Henry Williams, a Negro, who during the in- 
surrection in Jamaica had distinguished himself by his fidelity to. his 
master and the care which he took of his property. 

Mr. Betty’s overseer, who had no other fault to find with him, said; that ifhe 
went to chapel, he should be sent to er Hall Workhouse—a dreadful 
punishment. Henry Williams went to chapel; he was oe 4 sent to Rod- 
ney Hall Prison, and flogged, A female slave dared to sigh. 1. Betty iname- 
diately cried, “ hand out that lady !”"—and she was laid down, and flogged, 
Williams was punished so severely, that his back was a mass of corruption. 
This was all admitted evidence, not mere statement. Complaint was made to 
Sir George Murray, a most amiable and estimable man: Sir George, with-pro- 

er indignation, immediately called on Mr. Betty to account for his conducts 
But he refused to answer the interrogatories. He did not deny having the fe- 
male laid on the ground and flogge1; but he contended, that he had a right 

to do, and that he did not exceed the legal punishment of thirty-nine lashes. If, 
contended this man, the Colonial Secretary thought it contrary to lay, he was 
ready to submit the case toa Jury of twelye honest Planters, who would con- 
vince him that he had not exceeded the undoubted right of a West Indian over- 
seer, And when the case was brought home, it was found that this doctrine 
was correct in law; and he held in his hand an extract from Lord Goderich’s 
dispatch, in which he said, there is no illegality in the proceeding of Mr. Bet 
—the only complaint that can be made against him is, that he has exerci 
legal powers in an illegal manner. 

He trusted that nothing would induce Ministers to postpone the. set, 
tlement of this question beyond the present session. No human fore- 
sight could tell what might be the consequences of delay. He would 
state the course which he intended to pursue in relation to the plap 
proposed by Mr. Stanley, 

Though he opposed parts of it, yet he thought some of the propositions. made 
that night were great amendments, and would prove very satisfactory to the 
friends of emancipation. If the opposition were ful, it was probable they 
would lose the benefits of this measure altogether ; and so sure as that was the 
case, so then would life and property be insecure in the Colonies, as had already 
been stated in a repoit signed by Mr. Burge and other West India agents. He 
saw no alternative to the rejection of this measure but the precipitation of 
emancipation by bloodshed and violence. He wished one verbal alteration in 
the part which spoke of the proprietors of slaves: he would not recognize even 
in words a property in man. Though he should be sorry to vote against an 
amendment embracing his own principles, yet he was bound to consult, in the 
first place, the welfare of the Negro; and a regard fur his interest compelled 
him to support the proposition of Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Warp and Mr. Gtanstone rose together; but although the 
call was general for the latter, Mr. Ward persisted. He supported the 
plan of Government, and illustrated the probability of its succeeding by 
a reference to Spanish America. In Guatemala, the Colonial produee 
was very considerable, yet there was no slaye labour. One hundred and 
fifty free labourers in Guatemala produced twice the quantity of sugar 
that.was produced by 150 slaves in Cuba. In Cuba, out of a population 
of 750,000, only 260,000 were slaves ; whereas in our Colonies only one 
out of every twelve or fifteen was free. 

To what did Cuba owe the advantages which it possessed? ‘To the Spanish 
Colonial Code.. That code secured every slave on his entrance into bondage 
four special rights. The first was the right of changing masterg; the second 
the right of marriage ; the third the right of acquiring and holding property ; 
the fourth the right of employing that property in the redemption either of their 
wives, their children, or themselves. A Spanish Alcade or District Magi 
was the sole judge of the disputes between the slaves and their employers, All 
these regulations were found highly beneficial in Cuba; and if beneficial ia Cuba, 
which grew a fifth of the whole sugar produced, why should they not be bene- 
ficial in islands which differed from Cuba only in this, that Cuba was under 
Spanish laws, and they were under English laws? If a general convulsion were 
to take place to-morrow in the West Indies, he believed that Cuba, in conge- 
Pee | of the conduct pursued by the Planters towards the slaves, would egeape 
the ruin. 

He trusted that the proposed plan would be adopted, and that the 
Planters would cooperate in carrying it into effeet. 

Mr. Gopson moved that the Chairman should repert progress and 
ask leave to sit again. 

Lord ALTHORP acquiesced in the proposal for adjourment— 
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Bank Charter stood for Friday ; but he would take the chance of there being 
time afterwards for the prosecution of the present debate. 


The House then adjourned, at half past twelve. 
The adjourned debate was resumed last night. 


Mr. Gopson denied the right of Parliament to supersede the autho- 
rity of the Local Assemblies of the Colonies, and argued in favour of 
this point at considerable length. He maintained that slaves were 
property, in the strictest sense of the word. He considered the plan of 
Government impracticable ; it would require four thousand stipendary 
magistrates to carry it into effect. He thought that the Colonists were 
entitled to a larger compensation than Mr. Stanley proposed to award 
them. He concluded by moving resolutions to the following effect :— 
namely, to grant immediate emancipation to the Negro ; to pay twenty 
millions as a compensation to the Colonists, and to advance them ten 
millions on the security of their property. 

Mr. Tancrep approved of the Government plan, and would support 
Mr. Stanley’s resolutions. 

Mr. BuckrycuamM proposed four resolutions; to this effect,—that 
after the 2Ilst August 1834, slavery should cease throughout the British 
dominions; that a preventive police should be established ; and that 
compensation should be awarded to the Planter for any actual loss 
which could be proved to have been sustained by the substitution of 
free for slave labour. 

Colonel Davis thought there would be great danger and difficulty in 
adopting Mr. Buckingham’s plan. He disapproved also of many 
parts of the Government plan, and thought Lord Howick’s objections 
to them unanswerable. 

Mr. O’ConnELL moved that the debate be adjourned to Monday 
next. ‘This was agreed to, and the House broke up at a quarter past 
one. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Duke of Wetiincton 
presented a petition from the Planters and proprietors of the island of 
Dominica; which, he said, deserved serious consideration. 

The petition had been placed in his hands last session, but at his suggestion 
its presentation had been postponed in consequence of the inquiry then in pro- 
gress. It had recently been returned to him, and a desire expressed by the pe- 
titioners that he should present it. These parties stated the losses they would 
suffer by the measures intended to be pursued. They also mentioned, that they 
were, for the most part, the descendants of the original settlers of that colony, 
which was ceded to England at the peace of Paris; and that others amongst 
them had since that period purchased property in the island from the Crown. 
They now demanded from their Lordships protection for their properties thus 
acquired ; or they were willing to cede their estates to his Majesty on receiving 
a valuable consideration. This offer was worthy of consideration; as his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers could in this colony try an experiment, which, if successful, 
might be extended to others in which the Crown had no possessions. 

Lord SurriELD remarked, that deubtless the Dominica petitioners 
would have no more objection to take the value of their slaves from 
Ministers than the possessor of a stolen horse would have to give him 
up upon being paid for him. 

Lord Breresrorp wished to know how the noble lord could call it 
stolen property. Who had stolen it 

Lord SurFi£vp replied, that the question was not who had stolen it, 
but in whose possession the stolen property was. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, that many acts of Parliament 
had acknowledged the property in question, What he was prepared to 
contend was, that the planters had as much right to the property ad- 
verted to, astheir Lordships had to their estates. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor were applied to on a question of West India property to-morrow, 
he must decide it as such. By the law of the land, no Englishman 
could be deprived of his property unless by an act of Parliament grant- 
ing him compensation. 

Lord SvurFI£ELD rejoined that no man could be deprived of his natu- 
ral rights by an act of Parliament. 


2. Tue Bank Cuarter. Last night, the House having gone into 
Committee on the Bank Charter, 

Lord Atruore unfolded the plan of Government for the renewal of 
the Charter. On former occasions, it had been customary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to move resolutions in consequence of a 
previous application from the Bank. But as he considered it a mere 
matter of form, he thought that there was no occasion to adhere to the 
previous practice ; and preferred making the proposition to the House 
himself, instead of waiting for any suggestion from the Bank. 

With regard to the principles upon which banking here and elsewhere must 
be conducted, in order to be conducted properly, it was almost unnecessary to 
observe, that the first principle must be the convertibility of the paper issued 
into money ; indeed, that was the only principle on which you could pretend to 
say that paper acest to have value as a medium of exchange; and any departure 
from that principle must have the very worst effect upon the manufacturing, 
the commercial, and the agricultural property of the country. That must be 
one of the points on which it would be incumbent, both upon the House and 
upon the public, that they should closely attend. The next principle of impor - 
tunce was now to secure the solvency of the bank which issued the circulating 
medium. It would require no argument to prove that these were two points 
which it would be necessary for the House to keep constantly within its consi- 
deration. He was quite sure that the House would be strongly impressed with 
the necessity of securing the convertibility of the paper pony | of the coun- 
try, and that every person who heard him would agree that the solvency of 
the bank which issued the paper currency must be highly advantageous to the 
country. 

It es also highly desirable to prevent fluctuation in the amount of 
the circulating medium. 

It was impossible, however, in any circulating medium to prevent altogether 
fluctuation of value; the only object which any reasonable Government could 
hope to obtain was, the adoption of such a system as would render the fluctua- 
tion as small as possible. The amount of circulation must depend on the wants 
of the country; but in case of any increase in the circulating medium, so as to 

produce a depreciation of it, the only sure and safe remedy that could be applied 
to it was the effect of the foreign exchanges on the country. Solong as you have 
a complete convertibility into bullion, the foreign a will always rectify 
any depreciation by the drain of bullion whic they will occasion, and by the 
consequent change which that drain will effect in the currency : it was therefore 
most desirable that in any arrangement which might take place, there should be 
as little interruption as possible given to the effect of the foreign exchanges on 
the monetary concerns of the country. 








At present, the Bank of England was the point on which all the cir- 
culation of the country ultimately turned. 

It was by the Bank of England that bullion was collected; and whenever the 
foreign exchanges turned against us, so as to make it the interest of persons to 
send bullion abroad, the place to which they resorted was always the Bank ; and 
thus the circulation here was also affected. The first question, then, for the 
House to decide would be, whether it was more desirable that the management 
of the circulating medium of the country should be conducted by a pw body 
as bankers of issue, or by a competition of different banks or bankers? It ap- 
peared to him, upon looking into this question, that there were advantages, un- 
doubtedly, in both systems. It was, therefore, necessary to consider the case as 
related to each system. If must be the interest of banks thus competing with 
each other, assuming them to be equally secure as to their solvency, to issue 
each as much paper circulation as they could. They would be a check one upon 
the other as to the amount issued by each. It was, therefore, positively clear 
that no one of these banks could issue more than its due proportion of the cir- 
culation wanted. For if there should be a state of things in which there should 
rise up a great demand for accommodation, though it might be in the power of 
each to increase the amount of circulation, it would not be in the power of any 
of them to have more than his due proportion of the amount of that increase ; 
and when, again, in consequence of a depreciation of the currency, a failure of 
credit takes place, in consequence of the turn of the exchanges against us, each 
bank, looking to its own interests, would be under the necessity of contracting 
its issues, and thus would produce a sudden contraction of all the currency of 
the country. This was a danger which ought to be guarded against, for you 
would from such a competition produce a greater fluctuation than you would 
by a single well-regulated bank. There was another point on which a single 
bank having the control of a large part of the circulation of the country might 
be of advantage, and that was the assurance that in times of distress it could 
give assistance to the commerce of the country. In times of panic the exchanges 
turn in favour of this country. There was no objection on such occasions to 
the Bank’s increasing its accommodation ; but if there should be many banks, 
no my of them would dare to come forward from fear of the competition of its 
rivals. 

He was aware that an immense power would thus be lodged in the 
hands of a single bank; and it was necessary to have a check upon 
such an establishment, to prevent its being abused. Could such a 
check be devised, he was inclined to think that one bank of issue was 
preferable to a number of them. 

He would now come to the consideration of what the check should be. There 
were several modes of effecting this check. He spoke now of a bank of issue, not 
as a commercial body, or one in the hands of Government. The question was, 
whether this should be in the hands of persons not responsible for their acts, or 
in those of Government, and whether the profits should belong to the Govern- 
ment, or be left to the company. The advantages of having the Bank altoge- 
ther in the hands of Government instead of a private company, would be greater 
responsibility, and in that respect greater security to the public, and the whole 
of the ce but in his opinion these were more than counterbalanced by the 
political evils which would follow from having the Bank wholly in the hands of 
Government. He thought that the State, having thus the circulation of the 
country in its own hands, would be productive of great mischief. Government 
would have a constant temptation to abuse this additional power: besides, it 
would be impossible in times of commercial distress that Government could give 
the same assistance that might be afforded by a banking company. But even 
supposing that Government could give assistance under such circumstances, the 
power which it would thus acquire would be so enormous as might be destruc- 
tive of the constitution of the country. On the other hand, if the Bank were 
to be tied down by fixed rules, which might prevent it from making such ad- 
vances, he apprehended that in the endeavour to avoid one evil they would fall 
into a greater ; for it would then be impossible to give assistance when it might 
be most required: and, indeed, on the principle of banking, it would be impos- 
sible to foresee, and of course to provi e for, all the cases in which the aid of a 
bank to the public might be required. He thought, therefore, that under these 
circumstances, it would be better to throw aside the notion of having a bank 
under the entire management of the Government. 

Another check upon a single bank would be, to give Government a 
direct control over its affairs: but upon reference to former periods— 
to 1797, 1822, and 1825—when the Government was cognizant of the 
proceedings of the Bank, he was not aware that much good had re- 
sulted from it. In some respects the Government. was as much to 
blame as the Bank for the disasters of those periods. The only re- 
maining check was publicity, which, though not a perfect check, would, 
he thought, be found a sufficient one for all essential purposes. Pub- 
licity would enable the Government and the country to judge how far 
the Bank adhered te the principle on which it professed to manage its 
affairs,—namely, to keep one third of bullion in proportion to their 
liabilities ; to allow the public to act on the currency, and not to force 
it by any artificial means; toallow the circulation gradually to diminish 
as the exchanges were against us and the drain of bullion became great, 
and when the exchanges turned in our favour, and the bullion came back, 
to let the circulation gradually expand in proportion. 

He would propose to continue the monopoly to the Bank of England as far as 
regarded the Metropolis,—that was, that no bank with more than six partners 
should be allowed to issue notes in London, or within sixty-five miles of it. He 
laid no great stress on the distance, for he thought that a smaller distance would 
do just as well; but in the communications which he had with the Bank on 
this subject, they seemed to lay some stress on the same distance being continued ; 
and as the question was one in which the = were not much interested, he 
would allow it to remain as it was—the public could not lose any thing by it 

Next, as to the duration of the Charter— 

He certainly felt it not desirable to tie up the Government and the countrv io 
such a length of time as that for which Bank charters had heretofore been re- 
newed, while at the same time he admitted the inconvenience of again setting 
the question afloat too early. He would therefore propose that the Charter 
should be renewed for a period of twenty-one years; but subject to this contin- 
gency—that if at the end of ten years, Government should think proper to alter 
the system, it should have the power to give a year’s notice to the Bank, and, if 
the Government so desired, the Charter would expire at the end of the eleventh 
year. Thus, Government would have the opportunity of making a change, if 
such were considered desirable; while the Bank would have the certainty of 
not being subject to any change for at least eleven years. 

With respect to the publicity of accounts, he proposed thata weekly 
return should be made to the Treasury of the amount of bills and 
notes in circulation, and also of deposits ; and that the average of such 
issues and deposits should be published quarterly. He considered that 
there ought to be no interference on the part of Government to pre- 
vent bullion going out of the country; but he thought it would be ex- 
pedient, and not hazardous, to secure Country Ranks against internal 
drains of gold. 
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He proposed therefore to make Bank of England paper a legal tender {n every 
place except at the Bank of England itself, or its Branch Banks. ( Cries of 
‘* Hear, hear!” from several quarters.) He knew it might be objected that 
this was an important change in our system ; but, looking at the rapid commu- 
nication between all parts of the country and London, he could not see that this 
change would be attended with any danger: but when he saw the effects that 
had been produced by sudden panics, he thought that this part of the plan 
would be productive of. mtch good. In ordinary times, it would probably be 
productive of no effect one way or the other; but in times of difficulty or pres- 
sure, its advantages would be felt in every part of the country. 


If we were about to have an issue of one-pound notes, he agreed 
that this measure would have the effect of driving gold out of the 
country, as the sovereign and one-pound note could not circulate to- 
gether ; but there was no fear that the sovereign would-be driven out 
by larger notes. It was possible that the country bankers would be- 
come less careful in the amount of their issues, in consequence of the 
operation of this part of his proposal; but he thought nevertheless 
that the advantages of the change, would counterbalance this incon- 
venience. 

The next change which he should propose applied not only to the Bank of 
England, but to all the commerce of the country. It would be an advantage 
to the Bank that it should have the power of checking the circulation by other 
means than by refusing to discount, which they had done when the value of 
money was greater than the interest allowed by law. _ He proposed therefore to 
make a change to a certain extent, in the usury laws, by exempting all bills that 
had not more than three months torun from the operation of those laws. 

He was aware that strong objections existed to the entire repeal of 
the ‘usury laws ; but no person need be alarmed at the very partial re- 
peal which he now proposed. 

He would now call the attention of the House to the terms of what 
he might cull the bargain made with theB ank by the Government. 

And first, he would state that the whole of the debt due from the country to 

the Bank was 14,600,000/. Now, it was evident that it was not necessary that 
‘the whole of that sum should be locked up to give security to the country with 
relation to the Bank. It never was contemplated that the whole of that capital 
should be taken as’a security to the public; and he had no apprehension in di- 
minishing its amount by paying back a part of it to the Bank: at the same 
time, credit was of such a nature that they should be very cautious in doing 
any thing which might tend to impair it in public opinion. He would not, 
‘therefore, propose to reduce the debt much ; but it was necessary that it should 
‘be reduced something, because it had the effect of making the bargain with the 
Bank dearer to the Government than it otherwise would be. The Bank com- 
‘plained that they lost 1 per cent. upon the whole amount of the debt due by the 
Government. He did not think the loss was so much; but it was certain that 
it was some loss; and in all the transactions with the Government, they charged 
it as a loss for which the public ought to pay. Another point was, that if the 
interest of money should rise to be much Sikes than at present, it would give 
the Bank an advantage to have the claim for so large an amount; but there 
would be much less difficulty in arranging part of it now, when the interest of 
money was low. He proposed to pay the Bank 25 per cent. of their debt. 
This would leave the debt of the Government to them about 11,000,000/., and 
he was sure no one would say that that was not ample security to the public. 
In this arrangement there was an evident and important benefit to the Bank 
proprietors, and he might in justice demand from them for the public a good 
sum for it. 

The Bank Directors had consented to pay for their advantage 
120,000. per annum; which was to be deducted from the amount now 
paid them for the management of the public Debt and Accounts. He 
knew that he might have demanded a larger sum, but he thought that 
the public would have no reason to be dissatistied with this. This 
amount, if spread over twenty-one years, would give the public 
2,500,000; which was much more than had been paid for any previous 
renewal of the Charter. He would now come to another, and 
a most important part, which related to the Banking system of the 
eountry generally. 


He proposed that every banking eompany of more than six partners should 
be a joint stock company, such company to be established by charter. In this 
he did not mean to interfere with the formation of such companies; but he 
thought it essential to the commercial welfare of the country that such banks 
should be established on sound principles. It was not intended that this should 
apply to any banks already in existence, but he would give to such banks the 
option of applying for a charter within atime to be limited. The chartered 
banks would be subject to certain regulations, but none which weuld not be 
found advantageous to themselves as well as tothe country. He would not pro- 
pose that joint stock banks should be banks of issue. It was well known that 
these joint stock banks were of two sorts—some issued their own notes, and 
others transacted their business in the notes of the Bank of England. But 
banks were prevented from issuing notes payable in London for less than 50/. 
In the plan he proposed, joint stock banks might exist within the sixty-five 
miles if they used the paper of the Bank of England. He would also propose 
that Government should hove the power of refusing the grant of charters to 
aompanies applying for them. This, for obvious reasons, was necessary, as it 
would lead to mischief if all who thought proper to apply for such charters 
were to get them as a matter of course. The conditions on which he proposed 
that Government should grant charters to joint stock banks were the following. 
First, that the partners should have half of their subscribed capital paid up, 
and deposited either in the Government Funds or some equally good securities. 
He further yrepies that the partners in those joint stock banks should be liable 
to an unlimited responsibility. He thought that it was but right that where 
those joint stock banks would have the power of issuing their own notes, they 
should be liable to unlimited responsibility. He further proposed that the Cor- 
poration of the Bank, as such, should not hold any shares in it. He understood 
that in joint stock concerns hitherto such a mode had been resorted to for the 
the purpose of multiplying the shares, and it was to meet it that this condition 
was intended. He lastly proposed that the accounts of the bank should be 
yearly audited and published. 


With regard to joint stock banks which did not issue their own notes, 

He proposed as the conditions on which charters should be granted to them, 
that one quarter of their subscribed capital, instead of one half as required in 
the instance of joint stock banks issuing notes, should be paid up and deposited 
as before; that their shares should not be less than 100d. each; and that the 
partners im such banks should be only liable to a responsibility to the amount 
of their shares. He also proposed that the corporations of those banks should 
not, as such, hold any shares in those banks. It would be seen from these pro- 
positions that he proposed to give great advantages to banks not issuing notes 
ever those that issued their own notes. 


Tt was very desirable, that some more correct means than at present 


existed, should bedeyised for ascertaining the amount of circulation of 
Country Bank notes, circula 


He proposed that Country Banks, instead of having the option, as now enjoyed 
by the Bank of England, of making a composition for the stamp-duty payable 
on the gross amount of their notes issued, should be compelled ae 2 per 
cent. stamp-duty upon the notes which they issued. A distinguis y mere 
of this plan was, that it would enable the Government to know at a — the 
exact amount of country bankers’ notes in circulation, He thought that no 
real or substantial evil could ray in the case of any country banker from such 
an arrangement; and, further, he was of opinion that it was desirable to hog 
not only the amount of each country ae in circulation, but sig the 
amount of his general assets to meet the demands upon him. He did hag y any 
means desire to expose the affairs of individual bankers; for though he thought 
it desirable to make the affairs of joint stock banks known to the public, he did 
not consider it expedient to extend the principle to the case of mrivate ss 
dus!s keeping banks, who, with every certaint of ultimate eeery i 

nevertheless be ruined by an exposure of their affairs under certain pecu iar eo: 
cumstances. He proposed that a statement of the accounts of each <w9 ua 

bank, should be sent up to London as a strictly confidential paper, whic se 
not to be published in a separate form; but, the accounts being added — nary 
the total result would be given to the public periodically. He should he — 
that the country banker could state the whoie of his available assets. (Six a 
bert Peel asked, whether the statement would include landed gra } ! 8 
to that point, landed estates, although not immediately convertible tent et rel 
tainly to an increase of security for the ultimate solvency of the banker ; = on 
that ground it might be matter for consideration whether + nage eh of pro- 
perty referred to should not be included in the account. These were the propo- 
sitions which he felt called on to submit to the Committee. ; 

The tendency of his propositions was certainly to extend the issue of 
Bank of England paper. 

He certainly did wish that the tendency of the present measure should be, as 
he doubted not it would be found, to extend theissue of Bank of England paper. 
Further, he was ready to admit, that he did think it would be a safer and more 
secure principle, if a banking system were now for the first time to be esta - 
blished, to have only one bank of issue ; but in the present state of things that 
was impracticable, and the utmost extent to which any prudent man could be 
induced to go, consisted in encouraging— without compulsory measures, which 
he had not used—the establishment of banks which should not issue their own 
paper. ; 

He concluded by informing the House, that he did not mean to call 
for any vote on the subject on the present occasion ; and by moving a 
series of resolutions, the substance of which is embodied in his speech. 


Mr. Banine said that the country bankers would at once perceive 
that Lord Althorp’s plan would get rid of a large proportion of their 
notes, and substitute Bank of England notes for them. At this ex- 
treme end of the session, it was impossible to come to a decision on a 
plan which affected the whole circulation of the country. Lord Althorp 
was therefore right in not calling for a vote on his resolutions. He 
thought that the Bank had got the better of the bargain which had 
been struck, 

ije saw no objection to paying off one fourth part of the public debt to the 
Bank, if it should be an object to the Bank to receive it. He had no apprehen- 
sion of any undue diminution ef the capital of the Bank from the adoption of 
this plan. From the sum of 248,000/. at present paid to the Bank for the ma- 
nagement of the public Debt, 120,0002. was to be annually deducted; but the 
noble lord did not say whether this deduction was made in consequence of the 











sum allowed under the old Charter being too great, or as a compensation foi 
granting a new Charter. If the original sum was too much, they get nothing 
for the new Charter. What was the compensation given by the Bank for the 


last Charter? The Rank lent money to the Government at 3 per cent. in- 
steal of 5 per cent., the market rate us (i.e time; consequently it submitted to 
an annual loss of 2 per cent. on 14,600,000/., the amount of its capital loane) to 
Government. This difference of 2 per cent., which amounted to 280,000L. or 
290,000/., was a bonus to the public. What was the value of money now in the 
City? Not 3 per cent. ; say between 2 and 24 per cent. It would seem from 
this, that, in order to preserve the same proportion of compensation as formerly, 
the Bank should now lend its capital at L per cent. 

He took it for granted that Government would in future invest the 
public balances, hitherto permitted to remain in the Bank coffers, to 
the best advantage. 

On the great subject of the Bank itself, experience had proved that the general 
— was judicious. Besides, it had accommodated itself to all the habits of 
the monied interest in the country ; so that even if the system were not of the 
best description, a change would be far from desirable. In this he cordially con- 
curred with the sentiments of the noble lord, and rejoiced to hear him admit that, 
with reference to the banking system at least, change for the sake of change was 
not to be desired. All the banks of Europe had modelled themselves on the prin- 
ciple of the Bank of England, with the exception of the Bank of Hamburgh ; the 
same course was taken by the American banks ; so that it would seem, not only 
on grounds of reason, but from the experience of the world, that the system 
could not be improved. He wholly disapproved of the establishment of rival 
banks, which could only Jead to useless and mischievous competition. 


As regarded the plan for regulating country banking, he thought that 
the House ought to wait for the opinions of the persons principally in- 
terested in that part of the subject. There were strong objecttions to 
giving publicity to the accounts of the Bank of England. 

He was quite sure that in times of difficulty, the means of the Bank would be 
limited, and its operations would be cramped, by its being under the necessity of 
putting in an appearance to the country for the purpose of masking its opera- 
tions. [ie was aware that the opinions given before the Committee were va- 
rious upon that point. It appeared to him, that it would be important for the 
House to know what the Bank as a body thought upon the subject. He was of 
opinion that the publicity of the accounts of the Bank would, in times of diffi- 
culty, materially cramp its operations; and further, that it would create an 
alarin amongst the public where there were no real grounds for alarm. 

Mr. Baring dwelt at considerable length on the injurious conse- 
quences, not merely to the Bank, but to the country at large, which 
would arise from a publication of the Bank accounts. 

He would suggest this change in that part of the noble lord’s arrangement,— 
that the averages to be published at the end of the quarter should not be 
averages made up to that time, but to the middle of the quarter; for if they 
should made up just before the payment of the Dividends, they would exhibit a 
small amount of notes in circulation; and if made up just after the payment of 
the Dividends, they would exhibit a large amount of notes in circulation. He 
therefore thought, that by taking the averages up to the six weeks previous to 
the end of the quarter, they would have a greater chance of having a fair and 
correct return on the subject. 

He approved of making Bank of England notes a legal tender, and 
had considerable doubts as to whether the payment in specie should not 
be limited to the Bank in London alone. 











He supposed that Lord Althorp only intended that those Branch Banks should 
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be liable to pay in specie for the amount of paper issued by themselves. It was pro- 
by the noble lord, that at the end of ten years the Government should have 
the power of giving notice to the Bank that its charter was to expire. Was that 
wer to be reciprocal on the part of the Bank as well as on the part of the 
jovernment? It was proposed that the Government should have the power of 
putting an end to the charter. Was the Bank, on the other hand,.to have a 
similar power? There was a variety of points connected with this important 
subject, which would require much time for their consideration; and yet it 
would be hard to call upon the noble tord’to give proper time for their discus- 
‘sion; for that would, in point of fact, be calling upon tke House to sit there till 
Christmas next. (A laugh.) It was greatiy to be regretted that their time 
should have been wasted upon measures of much less consequence ; so that 
when agreat measure like the present was brought forward, it must-be disposed 
of ina hurry, as it was physically impossible for members to continue to sit for 
the period required for its due consideration and discussion. 

Mr. Grore was not disposed to quarrel with the principle of Lord 
Althorp’s plan, as far as he could understand it. He concurred in all 
that he said respecting the advantages to be derived from publicity. 

Lord Althorp had laid down that principle in the most emphatic manner at 
the nt of his stat of his plan; but when he came to see the 
mode in which the noble lord proposed to effect that publicity, and the extent 
to which he would carry it, he owned that he felt deeply and grievously disap- 
pointed. The publication of the accounts of the Bank for.a quarter, at the end 

- of the quarter, was not calculated to give the public a proper insight into the 
management of the Bank, or to operate as a check upon the Bank itself Tf, 
however, the series of weekly averages which were to be made up during the 
uarter, and which, according to the noble lord’s plan, were to be laid before 
the Government, but not before the public,—if that series of weekly averages, 
and: the amount of issues in each week during the quarter, were to be made 
public at the end of it, the public would get.a better insight into the manage- 
ment of the Bank; and he thought that such publication was necessary, in 
order to enable the public to understand accurately whether the Bank Directors 
were right or not in their view of the results, and to ascertain whether the varia- 
tions that occurred could be faitly and satisfactorily accounted for. He was of 
epinion that it would be an improvement in the noble lord's plan to postpone 
the publication of the accounts from three months to six months, if at the end of 
that time the whole series of weekly averages during the time should be given. 

He saw no material objection to the plan as a whole. ‘That part of 
it which went to make Bank of England notes a legal tender was of 
essential importance. 

Mr. Joun Smitu approved of making bank-notes a legal tender: 
in all ag it would prevent the recurrence of great distress. 
Vhe plan with regard to Country Banks was one of great complexity ; 
and he declined giving any opinion apon it for the present. 

Mr. O’Conne&tt inquired, whether bank-notes were to be made a 
legal tender in Ireland ? 

Lord A.ruorr replied, that his plan did not extend to Ireland or 
Scotland, but ouly to England and Wales. The Bank of Ireland 
Charter did not expire till 1837; when, by paying off the debt due to 
that body, and giving proper notice, a new arrangement might be 
made. 

Mr. Hume regretted that the public were to submit to an extension 
of the Bank monopoly for ten or eleven years longer; by which they 
would be deprived of 600,000/. or 700,001. per annuin. 

With reference to the bargain which had been spoken of, it 
be ridiculous that the circulation of the Bank of Engla | 





‘omed to him to 
auld be foreed all 


all over the country, and thatall the people should get nothing in return. True 
it was, that the people would have to » + for the manayement of the debt 
20,0007, insiead of 248,000/. ; but that was the only advantage to the public. 
With ence to the proposition that Bank-notes should be a legal tender, he 


coula only express his opinion, that it would greatly increase t 
feared from a paper currency, and would eventually drive a goid « tlation out 
of the country. As the law now stood, every internal bank was obliged to re 
tain a certain quantity of gold in its possession to answer the demand, equal to 
the circulation of its notes; but under the plan proposed that was done away 
with; and therefore, whenever a run for gold might arise, it would be directed 
to the Bank of England and its branches, and the danger consequently increased. 
The plan was entirely bad, and particularly as respected the renewal of the ex- 
isting Bank monopoly. He saw no reason why the business of banking should 
not be opened the same as any other trade, business, or occupation. 

Colonel Torrens could not perceive how the dangers inherent in ‘our 
monetary system would be removed by Lord Althorp’s proposition. 

Long, varied, and calamitous experience had now established the fact, that a 
circulating medium mainly consisting of paper-money, issued by irresponsible 
bodies, and convertible into cash at the option of the holder, was the most fluc- 
tuating, insecure, and dangerous curiency ‘which it was possible for a great 
commercial country to employ. The evils of this species of currency were 
made manifest to a considerable extent during the crisis of 1797, which termi- 
nated in the suspension of cash payments. 

The panics of 1825 and 1826 might be traced to tlic same cause. 
The Bank Directors indeed stated that they had gained wisdom from 
experience ; but their conduct did not inspire the country with confi- 
fidence in these professions. 

The Directors stated that their improved system commenced in 1827. Now, 
in the first place, did the official accounts submitted to the Committee of last 

ear establish the fact that the new system adopted by the Directors of the 
Bank of England in 1827 had tended to give increased steadiness and uni- 
formity to the currency ? On the 27th of January, the amount of notes in cir- 
culation was 18,303,0002. ; and on the 22 of November in the following year, 
the circulation had increased to 27,012,000/., being an increase of Bank paper in 
circulation to the extent of one third, or upwards of 30 per cent. ; and during 
December 1831, and the first week of January 1832, the circulation was con- 
tracted to 16,400,0002. 

These fluctuations took place under the improved system. 

The practical rule of the Bank Directors, as stated by themselves before the 
Committee of the last year, was when the currency was full, as indicated by the 
exchan being at par, or about to become unfavourable, to keep in their 
coffers bullion and coin to the extent of one third of their liabilities. Thus, 
when the currency was full, if there was 10.000,000/. of gold in the Bank, their 
liabilities would be 30,000,0007. ; 10,000,000. being issued upon the deposit of 

, and 20,000,000/. upon available securities. But supposing a succession of 

harvests or other unfavourable events to reduce the deposit of gold in the 
Bank to 5,000,0001., and supposing, while only this amount of treasure remained 
with the Bank, the exchanges were at par, or about to become unfavourable, 
then, upon the rule which the Bank Directors laid down for their conduct, they 
would have to reduce their liabilities froin 30,000,000/. to 15,000,0002. But if 
abundant harvests or other favourable citeumstances should increase the supply 
of the metals in the Bank to ]5,000;000/., andshould the continuance of a fa- 
vourable xchange indicate a deficient currency, then, .on their own rule, the 
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Directors would extend their issues of paper until their liabilities became equal 
to 45,000,002. Thus, under the new rule of management of the Bank Directors, 
the currency of the country was exposed to the deepest vibrations. 

He was in favour.of a Government Bank issuing inconvertible paper 
to the amount of twenty millions, and issuing convertible notes in the 
purchase of gold at the Mint price, and receiving them back again in 
exchange for bullion at the same price. Then would the circulating 
medium be exactly on the same footing avith respect to amount and 
value as if it consisted entirely.ofthe precious metals. Lord Alth 
bargain with the Bank was most improvident, and would disappoint the 
country. 

Lord Atrnore wished to correct Colonel Torrens on one point— 

It was true that the object of the Bank would be to keep in possession 
bullion to the amount of one third of their liabilities ; those liabilities included 
their deposits as well.as the cireulation. The principle which the Bank Direc- 
tors profess:d to adopt, was to keep the amount of their securities level ; and the 
consequence was, that when bullion was drawn out of their coffers to go abroad, 
the effect was to diminish the amount of the circulation; while, on the other 
hand, when bullion came in, of course the circulation was increased; therefore, 
so long as the securities remained the same, a diminution of 5,000,000/. would 
occasion a decrease in circulation of that amount also, and not of 15,000,0002., 
as had been stated by Colonel Torrens. The increase of the amount of bullion 
would also create an equivalent increase of circulation: 

Sir M. W. Revtey asked Lord Althorp,:if it was intended that the 
country bankers:who did not issue their own paper were to be com- 
pelled to return the amount of their circulation, assets, and securities ? 
At the same time, he begged to observe, that the making a 5/. Bank of 
England note a legal tender was no boon to the country bankers, and 
had not been sought for or solicited by them. 

Lord Atruorp replied, that his proposition only applied to bankers 
issuing their own notes; and, therefore, if a country banker did not 
issue notes, he.could not be called upon for an.account of his circula- 
tion and assets. 

Mr. Barine remarked, that a great inconvenience would arise with 
regard to a legal tender on the Borders, if the plan were not extended to 
Scotland. 

Lord Attuorp said, that in Scotland IJ. notes were in circulation ; 
and therefore, the making Bank-notes a legal tender would exclude a 
bullion circulation altogether. Admitting, as he did, that there should 
not be a difference made in the circulation, yet still he thought that 
subject would involve a difficult question with one sufficiently difficult 
as regarded England and Wales, without interfering with the Scotch 
circulation. 

Mr. Forster was of opinion, that making Bank of England notes a 
legal tender, would occasion greater variations in the currency, and a 
more frequent recurrence of panics, than had hitherto prevailed. 

Lord ALtuor?, in reply to a question from Mr. Baring, said that 
the alteration in the Usury-laws would only extend to England and 
Wales. 

He then moved that the Chairman should report progress ; and men~ 
tioned that the discussion would be resumed on Monday week. 


3. Portrucat. The Duke of Wetttncton, on Thursday, asked 
Earl Grey if he knew that armed ships with troops on board had left 
England, under the command of a Captain of the Navy, for the pur 
pose of aiding one of the belligerent powers in Portugal ? 

Earl Grey said, he had seen such accounts in the public papers ; but 
that was ail he knew on the subject. 

The Duke of WeLLINcToN then gave hotice, that on Monday next, 
be would move an address to the King, praying protection for his 
Majesty's subjects and their property in Portugal, and for the ob- 
servance of strict neutrality. 

4. Reat Proverty Dents Bitt. Lord Brovenam, on Thurs- 
day, moved the second reading of this bill, and briefly explained its ob- 
ject and effect. : 

The bill, in fact, went to make the dishonest debtor do by compulsion what 
the honest man would and ought to do without compulsion—namely, give up 
all his real property to his creditors. As the law stood, real property was not 
liable after the deeease of the debtor; and it unfortunately was a too eas 
matter for him or any other practised lawyer to cite cases, and, if they liked, 
names, in which creditors could not recover a single farthing of the money 
which had purchased a large real property for a debtor who had died before 

judgment had beea given against him, so as to make the peopenty which he had 
thus possessed himself of through a fraudulent outlay of his creditors’ funds 
liable to his debts ; and thus the fraudulent debtor was enabled to transmit ‘an 
entailed property without his creditors being able to procure the remotest re- 
dress. It was true, plots and schemes of this kind were rare; but the possi- 
bility existed under the present law, and the fact of their having been success- 
fully resorted to, rendered a remedial measure like the present imperative. 
Then, again, if through inadvertence or ignorance of the law a debtor should 
die before he had made the necessary provisions for paying his creditors out of 
the real property obtained, perhaps, as in the former instances, by their own 
money, these creditors had no redress whatever, and the property fell to the next 
heir tree from all obligations. : 

He did not propose to extend the provision of the bill to Ireland, 
until he had an opportunity of consulting Lord Plunkett on the sub- 
ject. , 

Lord Wynrorp said, that when the bill was in Committee, he would 
move as an amendment, that real property should not, after demise, be 
liable, unless in cases where there was a written acknowledgment ‘of 
debt on the part of the deceased. No claims were more easily got up 
then those of alleged debts of persons deceased ; so that some check 
on fraud was necessary. ‘ 2 ; 

Lord Brovcuam would give the amendment his best consideration ; 
but feared it would act so as to fence breaches of trust against Just 
punishment. Say an agent or guardian made away with the propetty 
of a minor or infant, if the amendment were adopted, how could the 
minor or infant recover ? : 

The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


5. Iwertsonment For Dest. Sir Jounn Camps ct. gave notice, on 
Thursday, that he:would on an early ‘day move for leave to bring ina 
bill to abolish imprisonment for debt. 


6. Game Laws. The Duke of WettiNcTon, on Friday, in pre- 





seriting a petition from the gunmakers of Birminghain against the 
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‘Game-laws, stated that he had lately lost a servant, and in consequence 
would give up all idea of preserving game in future. Poaching in his 
neighbourhood was three times as great as it was before the passing of 
the late act. The Marquis of Westminster said, that poaching had 
not increased in his vicinity. The Earl of Matmessury said, that 
now two thirds of the gunmakers were out of employ, for the Lon- 
doners preferred game that was snared to that which was shot, and hen 
pheasants to cocks. 

Lord SEAGRAVE presented a petition from the London gunmakers 
against the Game Bill, which he said had been an entire failure. The 
Duke of RicumMonp said he was the person who had proposed the 
amendment to the Game-laws. 

Noble lords, however, seemed to forget, that ia many respects there had been 
no change, and particularly as to offences by night there was no alteration. As 
to the sale of game, it was not by this act permitted, for it was notorious that 
the practice prevailed before. The object of the amendment was to make the 
law equal for all. The gunmakers complained ; but he was only surprised how 
they got, for many years, the immense prices they charged. In consequence, 
many gentlemen preferred shooting on with an old gun to giving 70 or 80 
guineas for a new one. 


7. Trmser Duties. Alderman TuHomrson, on Thursday, pre- 
sented a petition from Sunderland, complaining of the operation of the 
timber-duties. While a duty of 50s. and 58s. per load was levied on 
Baltic timber imported into England, the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man were permitted to import it at a duty of only 5s. and 8s. The 
petitioners therefore prayed that the duties might be equalized. 


8 Sunpay Newspapers. The Bishop of Lonpon, on Friday, 
presented a petition from 110 master newsmen of London, for the 
better observance of the Sabbath. He repeated his declaration of last 
session, to the effect that the practice of printing and publishing 
Newspapers on Sunday was sinful. The petitioners maintained that 
the practice was demoralizing; and now that the Gazette was pub- 
lished on the Friday wholly unjustifiable. 





Che Court. 

THE King’s birth-day was celebrated at Court on Tuesday. The 
Queen held a Drawing-room at St. James’s Palace; which was most 
numerously attended. The Knights of the different Orders all ap- 
eee in their collars: the ladies wore splendid dresses, mostly 

ritish manufacture. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
accompanied by a number of the Bishops, attended the King in his 
closet, and delivered an address of congratulation which had been 
agreed upon at a Convocation of the Clergy. A similar address was 
afterwards presented to the Queen. All the members of the Royal 
Family, the great Officers of State and of the Household, the Foreign 
Ambassadors, and a numerous and unusually brilliant assembly of 
Foreign and British nobility, attended their Majesties in the throne- 
room. In the evening, their Majesties entertained the members of 
the Royal Family, the Dukes of Orleans and Brunswick, and a select 
party, at dinner. Many of the more public buildings in various 
quarters of the town were illuminated. 

On Wednesday, the King held a Levee; and in the evening gave a 
splendid dinner to the members of the Jockey Club, in the grand ban- 
queting-room. 

On Thursday, the King and Queen, attended by the Earl of Den- 
bigh, the Countess of Mayo, and Sir A. Barnard, visited the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace, wheré a dejeuner was 
served. In the evening they went to Windsor. 

Prince George of Cumberland entered his fifteenth year on Mon- 
day last ; and received visits of congratulation from the King and Queen, 
and other members of the Royal Family. 

The Duke of Orleans and his suite arrived at Grillon’s Hotel on 
Monday afternoon, from their tour in the Northern counties. The 
Duke attended the Queen’s Drawing-room on Tuesday; and after 
ae ~~ of their Majesties, left town for Dover on his way to 

russels, 


HONOURS, &c. 
From THE Lonpon GazetTTE. 

St. James's Panace, 3d April* 1833.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon James Stririine, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, Go- 
vernor and Commander-iti-Chief of the settlements in Western Australia. 

Wuirenatt, 3ist May.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Ricaarp PALMer, 
of Moreton Valence in the county of Gloucester, Esq., his Royal licence and authority 
that he and his issue may, in compliance with a desire expressed in the will of his late 
maternal uncle, Danie. Wittey of the city of Gloucester, Esq., deceased, take and 
use the surname of WiL.ey, in addition to and after that of PALMER. 

* The delay of nearly two months in making this announcement has, we presume, 
arisen from the delay of equal extent in paying thuse disgraceful fzes to the King’s coach- 
men, cooks, trumpeters, drummers, aud others, to which we have before alluded, 


Che Metropolis. 

A very numerous meeting of planters, merchants, shipowners, and 
other persons “interested in the preservation of the West India Co- 
lonies,” was held on Monday, at the City of London Tavern. The 
Earl of Harewood was in the chair. Besides the gentlemen who moved 
and seconded the various resolutions, the following were present,— 
Lord Reay, Sir G. Rose, Sir J. R. Reid, Sir Richard Vyvyan, Colo- 
nel Baillie, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Godson, Alderman Cope- 
jand, Mr. Marryatt, and Mr. Burge. At one o’clock, upwards of fif- 
teen hundred gentlemen had met; and in the course of the day, the 
Morning Chronicle states, five thousand persons attended. 

The Earl of Harewood opened the business. He said that they 
‘were met to prevent, if possible, a gross injustice being committed upon 
them—to endeavour to save their property from confiscation and spolia- 
ction. The Government plan would saddle them for the future with 
estates and property, which it was now competent for them to get rid 
of. If an estate should prove unproductive, they could now sell the 
Negro population, and abandon it. But the plan proposed by Govern- 
‘ment would saddle the proprietor of perhaps an unproductive estate 
with the expense of labour upon it for twelve years, when that labour 
could not possibly be employed to advantage. A great clamour, he 





was aware, was raised in the country upon the subject of West India 
but that clamour had been got up by extreme exertion on the 


well-organized body in London, who prepared petitions and 


aide 





sent them down into the country by hundreds. Those petitions by ne 
means spoke the true sense of the inhabitants of those parts of the 
country from which they emanated. The Ministers were acting in re~ 
demption of pledges indiscreetly given. Many members of the Houge 
of Commons were also pledged; and if once the measure passed ther 
House of Commons in its present shape, what other branch of the Le~ 
gislature could prevent its passing into a law? 

The question had not been sufficiently digested for the Government to take 
upon themselves the forcing forward of their proposed measure, without incut= 
ring the risk of the loss of the property in the West Indies. The proposition te 
afford compensation by way of loan, was altogether inadequate for the purposes 
for which it was dudigaed. Even now, the proprietors could not make their 
estates pay; and how could they, in their consciences—for such he believed 
they possessed, though it was denied by some—accept a loan which they were 
not in a situation to repay? Were such parties to saddle an estate, from whicke 
nothing in the shape of profit could be realized, with the payment of 1,0002. or 
2,000/. interest upon the loan? But even this compensation was suggested as ® 
gift to the proprietors: what security or guarantee was there? Only the gua~ 
rantee of the faith of the Parliament—that Parliament which was about to 
break its faith with the Colonists by the confiscation and spoliation of their 
property. 

The subject was interesting not merely to the West India proprie— 
tors, but to all possessors of property. if they meant to protect the 
owners of funded property, and to maintain their titles to their estates 
at home, they would now step forward and resist this project for de- 
spoiling the West India proprietary. 

Lord Combermere expressed his concurrence with what had faller 
from Lord Harewood; and stated, that as he had been Governor of 
Barbadoes for three years, and had visited all the West India Islands, 
he knew something of the subject under discussion. He had great 
pleasure in proposing the first resolution— 

“ That the cultivation of the Sugar Colonies, and their maintenance as dependencies 
of Great Britain, have been justly considered as objects of vast bee prayers to the 
prosperity and power of the British Empire; the shipping employed in that trade 
amounts to 950 ships, with a tonnage of 240,000 tons, exclusive of the very considerable 
British tonnage engaged in the large and increasing trade between the Islands and the 
British North American Colonies; the annual exports amount to four millions and # 
half, aud the revenue on produce imported to seven millions; while the great bulk of 
the net proceeds of such produce is spent by proprietors resident in Great Britain, there- 
by giving immediate and extensive employment to British industry.” 

Sir Byam Martin seconded the resolution. He agreed with the im- 
mortal Nelson in thinking, that the moment England lost her Colonies, 
she would lose her navy. He dwelt with much earnestness on the ne- 
cessity of protecting the trade with the West India Colonies ; for the 
mercantile naval service was the parent of the British navy. The 
Government measure was one of the grossest injustice, and the most 
wanton spoliation. 

Mr. G. F. Young also supported the resolution. The shipping en- 
gaged in the trade with the West India Colonies was stated to be 
240,000 tons, but the latest returns presented to Parliament showed 
thet it was nearer 270,000. Experience had proved that if the trade 
with the West Indies were ruined, there was no ground to hope that 
employment for British shipping would be found in the trade with 
the East. The reciprocity system had failed. 

The result of the maritime changes in this country on the system of recipro- 
city, had been the displacement of a large quantity of British tonnage; and in 
particular he would mention facts as regarded American tonnage with referenee 
to cotton imports. During the last year, the imports of cotton had been in the 
proportion of three fourths in American bottoms, and only one fourth in the 
tonnage of this country; and the value in dollars of the exports from this 
country had been nine tenths in American ships, and but one tenth in British 
bottoms. From this result he anticipated, that if, with fatal impolicy, reliance 
should rest upon British shipping taken from the West India trade being eme 
ployed in importations from other ports, sooner or later those importations 
would be made in foreign bottoms, by which navigation could be performed ata 
much cheaper rate than at present could be done by British ships. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, amidst loud applause. 

Lord Colville proposed the second resolution; and maintained that 
the Government plan would effect the destruction of the Colonies, and 
consequently of the British Navy. 

Sir R. Stopford seconded the resolution. It stated, that the most 
calamitous results to our revenue, naval power, foreign commerce, and 
manufacturing interests, would arise from the adoption of any measures 
which should suddenly extinguish or materially diminish the produce of 
the Colonies. 

Mr. Fitzgerald supported the resolution ; and it passed unanimously. 

Mr. Jeremiah Harman proposed, and Sir Charles Price seconded 
the third resolution ; which also passed without dissent. It insisted 
upon the injurious consequences of the plan to the trading communities, 
and the banking and monied interests. 

Sir M. S. Stewart, as member for Renfrewshire, in which were 
situated the ports of Greenock and Glasgow, proposed the fourth reso- 
lution. It called the attention of Government to the injuries which 
the adoption of their plan would inflict upon minors, widows, annui- 
tants, and mortgagees on West India property, as well as to the trade 
of the country in general. 

Mr. H. Bliss (agent for Canada) declared, that the trade and pros- 
perity of our North American Colonies would receive a heavy blow 
from the proposed measure. He insisted upon the impulse which it 
would give to the slave-trade, and the premium which it would hold out 
to foreign countries to perpetuate the system of slavery. He hoped 
that the opinions of persons of influence, who were engaged in the real 
business of life, would prevail with the Legislature as much as that @f 
the Dorcases, Tabithas, and Priscillas, who knew the world only from 
novels and romances. 

This resolution was also unanimously carried. 

Lord St. Vincent proposed the fifth resolution; which was seconded 
by Mr. Neil Malcolm, and carried. It stated the willingness of the 
meeting to consent to a plan for the abolition of slavery upon the basis 
of the resolutions of the House of Commons passed in 1823, which re- 
cognized the right of the slaveowners to compensation. 7 

Mt J. Irving moved aiid Mr. Andrew Colville seconded the sixth 
resolution,—-to the effect, that the Ministerial scheme would provide 
no security for the life and property of the Whites; that it would re- 
tard the progress of the slaves in civilization, destroy Colonial agr- 
culture, and indirectly encourage the slave-trade. This was cared 
unanimously, 
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Mr. Horsley Palmer moved the seventh resolution. It protested 
against the depriving the slaveowners of their property without ade- 
quate compensation ; and stated that there was no stronger title to pro- 
perty than the sanction of positive law, which sanction had been re- 
peatedly given to the property in slaves. Mr. Palmer attacked Minis- 
ters and their plan witlegreat asperity, and was warmly applauded by 
the meeting. He said, 

The present is a reckless measure, leading to a reckless spoliation, destructive 
of every thing which ought to be saved in the shipping aie mmercial inte ests 
of the country, and in the mortgages, annuities, and settlements of every kind 
on West India property. By Heavens! my Lord, these Ministers have brought 
forward a measure which, if it were possible to be carried, endangers the pro- 
perty of every man in this kingdom and its dependencies. What, my Lord, do 
the West India planters rest their confidence in ?—not on one but on one hun- 
dred Acts of Parliament—all confirmatory of their rights. 

Mr. Lewis, in seconding the seventh resolution, cited the opinion of 
Lord Stowell, which declared the slaves to be the inalienable property 
of their owners. 

The resolution passed amidst much applause. 

Lord W. Poulett moved, and Mr. George Hibbert seconded, the 
eighth resolution,—to the effect that petitions founded upon the reso- 
lutions should be prepared and presented ,to his Majesty and both 
Houses of Parliament. This was carried; and votes of thanks were 
passed to Lord Harewood for his conduct in the chair, and to Mr. 
Hibbert for his able advocacy of West India interests. Lord Hare- 
wood alluded to the manner in which the decision of the House of 
Lords, which might have afforded some protection to the West India 
interest, had been recently overruled; and asked the meeting, whether 
or not they felt their property to be in a worse condition now than it 
was previously to that event ? 

A petition from the shipowners of the port of London is about to 
be presented to the House of Commons, praying for that protection 
which they formerly enjoyed, and which is still granted to the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests, or for permission (in a national point 
of view a painful and injurious alternative) to build, and equip their 
vessels in foreign ports. —Morning Post. 


The friends of Colonel Evans dined together at the Eyre Arms, St. 
Jo'in’s Wood, on Wednesday, to celebrate his return for Westmin- 
ster. Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Lalor, Lord Dunboyne, the Honourable 
Charles Butler, Mr. O’Meara, Dr. Gilchrist, Colonel Hodges, and 
Dr. Bainbridge were among the gentlemen who attended. When the 
toast of ‘‘ The King” was given, three fourths of the company loudly 
cheered, and the remainder hissed: it was finally acknowledged with 
three times three. When ‘“‘ The Queen” was given, as the next toast, 
the strongest execrations, with cries of ‘‘ No, never,” burst from several 
parts of the room. The gentlemen at the upper part of the table rose 
to cheer, but now the hisses decidedly predominated. It seems, that 
instead of “ The Queen,” it was expected that “ The People, the only 
source of legitimate power,” should have followed. This toast was 
drunk the next, with loud cheering. Mr. O’Conncll, Colonel 
Evans, Dr. Bainbridge, and Dr. Carpue addressed the company at 
great length. 








Mr. O'Connell highly eulogized the conduct of the Cal- | 


thorpe Street Jury; and pledged himself to demonstrate, that the ver- | 


dict of “justifiable homicide” was legul, as well as the only conscien- 
tious one that could be returned; and he reminded the meeting, 
one had had more experience in the criminal law than himself. The 
conduct of Ministers was warmly attacked by all the speakers, appa- 
rently very much to the satisfaction of the meeting. 

A meeting was held on Monday, at the National Exchange Bazaar, 
Gray’s Inn Road, to adopt means for presenting the Jury who sat on 
the body of Cully, with some mark of approbation, and to consider 
the conduct of Mr. Stirling, the Coroner, upon that occassion. Ano- 
ther meeting was advertised to be held, at the same place, to petition 
Parliament to inquire into the conduct of the Police, with Mr. Murphy 
for Chairman; but the two meetings joined, and Mr. Hunt was chosen 
Chairman. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Haydon, Mr. Savage, Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Murphy, and others addressed the meeting; highly lauding the 
conduct of the Jury, and reprobating that of the Police and the Go- 
vernment. Among the resolutions passed, was one declaring that the 
Police should be chosen by a majority of the householders, and ano- 
ther that a subscription should be set on foot to present a “tribute of 
the nation’s gratitude” to each of the Jurymen. The meeting sepa- 
Tated peaceably. 

Upwards of 188/. has been already collected for the widow of Cully 
the Policeman. The Morning Post says, that “several of the officers 
of the Guards are subscribers to a large amount ;” and that “ subscrip- 
tions from noblemen pour in every day.” So the Policeman's widow, 
at all events, will be provided for. 

A meeting of the householders, resident in the Liberty of the Rolls 
-and its vicinity, was held on Tuesday, in Hopwood’s large auction 
room, Chancery Lane, for the purpose of petitioning for the early abo- 
lition of the House and Window Taxes, Mr. Curwood, the barrister, 
in the chair. Several gentlemen addressed the meeting; and resolu- 
tions expressive of the unjust and partial operation of these taxes were 
carried, and a petition founded on themagreed to. ‘The attendance was 
highly respectabie, and consisted in great part of lawyers. 

The High Sheriff of Surry has called a county meeting at Croydon, 
for this day, to consider the propriety of petitioning for a repeal of the 
House, Window, and Malt taxes. 

The Grand Jury of Surry made another application, on Tuesday, to 
Mr. Hedger, the Chairman of the Sessions, for permission to inspect 
the County Gaol. Mr. Hedger replied that the Court could not de- 
part from the system adopted for the regulation of the County Gaol. 
A Grand Juryman asked how they could make their report as to the 
state of the guol, unless they visited it, and inspected every part of it? 
The Chairman said they visited the gaol under the same restrictions 
that other Grand Juries had hitherto experienced. 

The anniversary of the establishment of the London Orphan Asylum 
‘was celebrated on Wednesday, at the City of London ‘Tavern; Lord 
Morpeth in the chair. The company was not so numerous as last year, 
but upwards of 1,500/. was subscribed in the course of the evening. 
Between three and four hundred of the children made their appearance, 
at djwalked in procession round the rocm 


that no | 


__ The spring exhibition of the Horticultural Society took place om 
Saturday, at the gardens of the society, near Turnham Green, and was 
most numerously and fashionably attended. Nearly two thousand 
ladies and gentlemen were present. Music was provided’ for the en- 
tertainment of the company; and the flowers, fruits, and exotics, ex- 
hibited in the great tent, were beautiful beyond description. Tlie large 
silver medal was awarded to Mr. J. H. Palmer; and Banksian medals 
were allotted to Messrs. Brown, J. Lee, Colley and Hill, Chandler 
and Son, Mills, Labouchere, Waterer, and Collvill. 

The will of the late Reverend Rowland Hill has been proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The personal effects are sworn to 
be under 18,0004. One third of the property is bequeathed to the Re- 
verend Bryan Hill, his brother, and his descendants. He also:gives 5/. 
to each of the women resident in the Surry Chapel Almshouses, 
founded by him some years since. During his lifetime, Mr. Hill pro- 
vided amply for all his servants, in addition to which he leaves them 
19 guineas each. The residue of the estate, after payment of these 
and some other trifling legacies, is bequeathed to the Village Itinerary, 
or Evangelical Association for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Haymaking has commenced in the neighbourhood of London, and 
in some instances the hay has been already carried. The crops gene- 
rally are heavy. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Wednesday, Sir John Campbell, 
the Solicitor-General, moved for a writ of certiorari to remove into that 
court the inquisition on the body of Robert Cully, the Policeman. He 
stated the case as follows. 

The Jury had, no doubt, been composed of most honourable and respectable 
men, who where actuated by a due sense of the importance of the duties imposed 
on them, and whose verdict had proceeded rather from an excess of good feeling 
than from a desire to act in a manner which the law would condemn. On 
looking to the verdict which the Jury had found, it would be seen to be bad in 
point of law, and that the conclusion to which the Jury had arrived was not 
only unwarranted by the facts given in evidence, but directly contrary to those 
facts. It was the duty of a Jury to find their verdict according to the facts, and 
an inquisition ought to be as certain as an indictment. The facts proved by this 
inquisition, so far from justifying the Jury in finding ‘ Justifiable Homicide,” 
made it imperative on them to find ‘* Wilful Murder.” They found that Robert 
Cully, being a constable acting in the execution of his duty, was slain by a per- 
son unknown, and the reason they gave for finding that the person unknown 
was not guilty of any other crime than that of justifiable homicide was, that no 
Riot Act was read and no proclamation was made ordering the people to dis- 
perse. 

Mr. Justice Littledale granted the writ; and Sir John Campbell 
then remarked, that the Crown ‘by virtue of its office” was entitled 
to it, but he thought it better to state to the Court the reasons for the 
application. 

On Thursday, after along discussion, the Court quashed the inquisi- 
tion, on the ground that the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury stated pre- 
mises as the foundation of it which were insufficient in point of law to 
support a verdict of ‘ justifiable homicide.” 

The Court of King’s Bench, on Thursday, granted a rule for a new 
trial in the case of the King v. Lord Teynham and Donlan. Mr. 
Pollock, the counsel for Lord Teynham, grounded his application for 
another trial upon the circumstance of his not having been able to lay 
important evidence in exculpation of the defendant before the Court 


| at the last trial, owing to the prosecutor Langford’s denial of his own 





handwriting. He maintained that he should now be able to prove 
that tue transaction, as far as Lord Teynham was concerned, was a 
perfectly fair one; that it was merely a loan transaction; that Lord 
‘Teynham had regularly paid ten per cent. interest on the 1,4001 which 
he had borrowed from Langford, and upon default of such payment he 
had been called upon to pay up the principal, according to the terms of 
the bond. ‘There was a good deal of reluctance upon the part of his 
Lordship to appear in open court; and Mr. Pollock endeavoured to 
persuade Chief Justice Denman to proceed in his absence ; but this 
was refused by the Court ; and Lord Teynham and his brother defend- 
ant were forced to come forward to the floor, like all other parties in 
a similar predicament. 





The Recorder, on Wednesday, made a report to the King of the 
prisoners in Newgate under sentence of death, convicted at the last 
April Sessions,—viz. Thomas Jones, William Jones, Edward Martin, 
James Smith, John Smith, William Thomas, John Gedwin, William 
Withers, James Conolly, Henry Cooke alias Richard Beacham, 
Michael Hagan, Thomas Evans, John Pike alias Pritchard, house- 
breaking: James Sullivan, George Davis, Mary Brown, Charlotte 
Smith, highway robbery; and Charles Shadbolt, cutting. and maiming ; 
all of whom are respited during the Royal pleasure. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, application was made to tle 
Lord Mayor upon an occasion of a very uncommon description. Some 
time ago, a poor woman, the wife of a person who resides at Exeter, was 
delivered of two still-born children, united like the Siamese twins. 
The parents of the twins being indebted to a surgeon in the sum of 171. 
or 18/., the bodies were placed among his curiesities, as a sort of se- 
curity for the amount of the debt. Some time afterwards, the strange 
birth having excited a great deal of interest and inquiry, the surgeon 
sold the bodies for a more considerable sum than that which would 
have discharged his bill. The purchaser was also a professional man ; 
and as the fame of the conjoined belies inereased, the new buyer 
thought it would be advisable to convey his bargain to London, and 
either to exhibit the bodies to the public, or dispose of them to one of 
the great institutions of the Metropolis. This being the case, the fa- 
ther and mother, and grandfather and grandmother, and uncles and aunts 
of the twins came to London, in order to contend for the restitution of 
what they considered to be their property. ‘They soon ascertained that 
the gentleman who was in possession of the bodies was involved in pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, out of which he was endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself by the sale of this remarkable kind of treasure ; and they 
were most anxious to know from the Lord Mayor whether he could not 
adjudicate in such a case, and restore the twins to their hands? 
They had reason to suppose that the curiosity was extremely valuable ; 
for, upon inquiring at the College of Surgeons or Physicians, they 
heard that the twins had been exhibited and offered for sale to the mem- 
bers, and that the sum required amounted tc some hundreds. Lord 
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Peter informed the applicants, that he had no jurisdictiott it the matter, 
dut he had an opinion. upon it,namely, that the party by whont the 
‘bodies were placed in a state of preparation was the only one who 
“could make a legal claim, and that he, of course, bad a legal right to 
‘dispose of them: that party, however, was in honour bound to give up 
‘the difference between the sum he had received and the amount of his 
bill, the expense of the preparation deducted. The applicants appeared 
wo 'be much disappointed at this intelligence. Lord Peter endeavoured 
1.2 cowsele them, by suggesting, that the speculation might not have 
provd so lucrative as that of the Siamese twins, the curiosity in the 
present *S¢ being diminished by the circumstance of the twins being 
still-born. 

Sarah Smales, 80 old woman, was sent by the Lord Mayor, on Tues- 
day, to the Comy'ter for a few days, for breaking the windows of a 
young indigo-broker, her master, with whom she hed fallen in love. 
Sir Peter was very witty on the subject, and told a foolish, vulgar, old 
story, about the age at which a woman ceases to be a subject of the 
tender passion. ‘The reportef of the Times has given the whole pro- 
ceedings at length ; and if the Lotd Mayor is not thoroughly disgusted 
with the appearance which he is made to cut in the account, his propen- 
sity to chattering and ridiculous self-exhibition must be incurable. 


Dorah Butler, a tall, dark-haired Irishwoman, about thirty-four 

years of age, appeared before the Lord Mayor at the Mansionhouse on 
Wednesday, with her son Richard Butler, a child about three years old, 
accompanied by the beadle of Aldgate. The beadle wished to get 
an order to pass the child to the parish of Whitechapel, where 
he was born. He said that the mother had applied to him 
for relief, being utterly unable to support the child herself. 
Upon being questioned by the Lord Mayor, the poor woman said 
that she had been seduced by the Earl of Glengall, by whom she 
had had two other children. She had not seen the Earl within 
‘the last three months; and he refused to speak to her when she 
-saw him last. She had never received more than 5/. 10s. altogether 
from him, and 3/. from the old Earl, his father. She became acquainted 
‘with ‘him on the race-ground of Cashel, and afterwards met him at the 
‘heuse.of General Sir Edward Butler, whose illegitimate daughter she 
was. The Lord Mayor directed that the woman and her child should 
be taken care of for a day or two, when he would resume the conside- 
ration of her case. 

A letter was read by the Lord Mayor at the Mansionhouse on Wed- 
‘mesday, which confirmed the account given a short time ago of the 
practice of adulterating tea with blackthorn leaves. The letter, which 
Sir Peter Laurie said was from a respectable person, stated, that about 
thirty individuals in Camberwell were engaged in gathering the leaves 
for this purpose, and that each person could gather eight or nine pounds 
inaday. A cowkeeper at Camberwell took the leaves, and paid them 
the money every evening. 

Thomas Gilson, an old man, calling himself a ‘‘bummeree,” or 
retailer of fish in Billingsgate, has been held to bail, at the Mansion- 
house, on a charge of threatening the clerk of the market with personal 
violence. It appeared that this man’s principal occupation was washing 
the gills of bad fish with blood, and putting fresh eyes into them, in 
order to make them sell for fresh and good. 

Mr. Thomas Woollett, a farmer at Romney, was brought before 
Sir Chapman Marshall at Guildhall, on Wednesday, charged with steal- 
ing a chestnut mare belonging to M. Mounnier, a French gentleman, 
who had just been thrown into the Fleet prison, at the instance of 
some undiscovered person, for an imaginary debt of 300/. It appeared 
from the evidence of a stable-keeper in Stonecutter Street, that the 
prisoner and M. Mounnier had both brought saddle-horses to his stable 
about three weeks ago; and that the former, in the absence of the 
Frenchman, had sold the mare in question for forty guineas. It was 
contended by the solicitor for the prosecutor, that Woollett had no right 
to sell the mare. Woollett said in his defence, that the mare belonged in 
fact to him, though nominally to a Mrs. Best, the Frenchman’s mother- 
in-law, who was going to give it him in exchange for another. Mrs. 
Best was a lady of weak intellect; he acknowledged that he bad re- 
ceived some blank acceptances from her; he had been called in by her 
to give some advice relative to certain singular reports that were in cir- 
culation about her connexion with her son-in-law. Sir Chapman Mar- 
shall said the matter was altogether vague and complicated ; and al- 
though his feeling was that the prisoner would be able to clear up his 
character, yet the story of the blank acceptances, and the mysterious 
arrest of the prosecutor, would induce him to pause and inquire before 
he proceeded. He therefore remanded him. 

Mr. Divie Robertson, chief officer of the East India Company's 
ship, William Fairlie, was brought before Mr. Broderip at the Thames 
Police Office, on Tuesday, charged with assaulting and flogging Wye 
Thomas, one of his men, and putting him in irons for twenty days. 
It appeared from Thomas’s evidence, that he had been punished and 
abused for very slight offences, and that on one occasion Robertson 
was reprimanded by the Captain for his conduct to him. Robertson 
had kicked and struck him ; had “started” him with a rope which cut 
open his face and forehead ; had given him twenty-four lashes with the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, and put him in irons when he was sore from the flog- 
ging. Robertson laughed at the charge; and said he had reason to 
think that Thomas had smuggled some Chinese liquor called sham- 
shoo, and therefore he flogged him, as he had aright todo. Mr. Bro- 
derip told him to behave with decency ; that it was no laughing matter ; 
and ordered him to find bail to take his trial for the offence at the Ad- 
miralty Sessions. 

At Bow Street, on Tuesday, John Graham, a Police constable of 
the A division, was charged before Mr. Minshull with violently assault- 
ing Charles Wheeler (a person employed by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals) on the 13th May; the day of the Na- 
tional Convention meeting. The complainant stated the circumstances 
of the assault, which he had previously given in evidence at the inquest 
on the body of Cully. His statement was confirmed by William Ro- 
binson, a maker of surgical instruments, who was also knocked down 
and injured by the Police. James Ewing, an officer of an opposition 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty, said, that on the day in question 
he saw Wheeler drunk, smoking a pipe, hallooing and shouting with 
the rest of the mob. The Policeman positively denied having struck 





Wheeler. Inspector Fagan said, that Wheeler had been @istuissed 
from the K division of Police, because a Magistrate had said that he 
would not believe him on his oath: he had also beert ¢harged at the 
Matylebone Office with stealing linen. Mr. Minshull said, he would 
send the case toa Jury; and thé Policeman was ordered to find bails 
which was tit in by two Police Inspectors. 


William Herbert, Thomas Millard, Thomas Stollman Taverner, 
Mary Millard, and Catherine Herbert, were examined at Bow Street, 
on Wednesday, upon & eharge of stealing thé St. Albans and Barnet 
mail-sack, containing the letter-bags for Barnet, Stoney Stratford, 
Fenny Stratford, Market Street, and St. Alban’s. This robbery was 
committed in the middle of December last. The bag fell from the top 
of the mail-coach somewhere bétween Highgate Archway and Fincb- 
ley Common. It was picked up by Herbert and Millard, and carrie® 
to Herbert’s house; where they wére joined by Taverner and the twe 
women. They cut open the bag, fook about 1704 out of letters, 
and then burnt every thing but tlie money. This was given to 
Taverner; who went with his accomplices to London to get the 
notes changed, but left them in Smithfield, and never returned. 
This was the story told by Herbert and his wife and the’ Millards. 
Taverner was proved to have passed and exchanged some of the notes, 
which were forwarded by the mail on the night of the robbery. AIL 
the prisoners were committed for trial, except Mary Millard, who is 
retained as evidence for the Crown. 


Sharpe, the self-accused murderer of Miss Elmes of Chelsea, was 
again brought before Mr. White, at the Queen Square Office, on Wed 
nesday, for further examination. No new fact of importance was 
elicited. A gentleman who was present said, that be thought he bad 
seen Sharpe dancing with the Jack-in-Green in Wellestey Street on the 
evening of the murder ; and a woman who lived opposite'to the deceased 
in Wellesley Street said, that she heard the noise of a person falling 
against the door about eleven o'clock on the same night. This corre- 
sponds with Sharpe’s story of being frightened by a drun%en man fal- 
ling against the door while he and his accomplices were razsacking the 
house. He was again remanded. 


A few days since, the officers of his Majesty's Customs made a sei- 
zure of thirty-six packages, eighteen of silks and the remaindez in lace, 
of considerable value, on board the Sir William Curtis, belonging to 
Mr. N. M. Rothschild, in the St. Katherine’s Docks. It appears that 
private information had reached the officers of Customs that a system 
of smuggling had for some time, and to some considerable extent,.been 
carried on on board the Sir William Curtis, a small and fast-satting 
vessel belonging to Mr. Rothschild, and which is employed by her 
wealthy owner in conveying bullion from one part of the workd to 
another. On Thursday week, she returned from Calais, where she had 
been with some treasure; and on putting into dock, she was boarded 
by some officers ; who, however did not succeed in discovering any part 
of her contraband cargo. On Friday and Saturday, a further search 
took place; and the result was, the finding thirty-six of the packages 
of lace and silk stowed away in a most ingenious manner, between the 
water-butts. On this discovery, the officers at once took away their 
prize, and placed -+the broad R on the vessel itself, and had her under 
seizure or condemnation. A representation of the circumstance has 
since been made to the Board of Customs; and it being satisfactorily 
ascertained that Captain Pay, the commander, had no knowledge what~ 
ever of the transaction, and that the goods were taken on board the 
vessel by five of the sailors, who had absconded as soon as the seizure 
was made, they have liberated the vessel, and she is now preparing to 
leave the dock with some bullion for St. Petersburg. 

On Sunday night, or early on Monday morning, thieves effected an 
entrance into the Thatched House Tavern, through the windows of 
one of the dining-rooms at the rear of the house, in Thatched House 
Court: they broke open a club-box, containing books and papers, 
which they strewed about the room; then crossed the roof of the 
kitchen and got in at the bar-window; broke open a bureau, several 
cupboards and drawers, and made repeated attempts to force the plate- 
chest ; in which, however, they did not succeed, its great strength re- 
sisting all their efforts. It is supposed they were disturbed in their work 
of plunder; as they left behind thema small iron crow-bar and a phos- 
phorus-box, taking away only a silver mustard-spoon and a few trifling 
articles, 


Mr. Duncan Brown, a West India merchant, recently arrived in this 
country, committcd suicide, on Tuesday, at his residence, 55, Upper 
Charlotte Street. An inquest was held on the body on Wednesday, 
when it appeared from the evidence, that he had lately been disap- 
pointed in some remittances and other business arrangements ; and that 
the proposed plan of Government for emancipating the slaves had 
alarmed him excessively. It was supposed that his intellects were af- 
fected in consequence of his embarrassed circumstances. He had en- 
deavoured to procure some laudanum from Mr. Langley, a surgeon in 
Tottenham Street; but that gentleman would only sell him a very 
small quantity, not enough to kill him: he therefore cut a deep gash 
in his left arm, and was found by one of his children bleeding to death 
in bed, about seven or eight o’clock on Tuesday morning. ‘The Jury 
returned a verdict that he had destroyed himself while in a state of 
temporary derangement. 

James Crighton, gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, having 
suffered from an attack of the influenza, became low-spirited, and the 
Duke gave orders to send him into the country for the benefit of fresh 
air. This was told him on Friday week ; he expressed great pleasure 
on being informed of it, and then went into his room and hung himself 
to the bed-post by a silk handkerchief. A Jury sat on the body on Sa- 
turday, and brought in a verdict of “ Insanity.” 

A very extensive fire broke out on Thursday morning, in one of the 
new houses now building in the open space near London Bridge. The 
flames were so violent that they soon communicated to two adjoining 
houses in Thames Street; and the inhabitants were obliged imme- 
diately to make their escape, as the flames were most rapid. A good 
supply of water was soon obtained, and in a few minutes about ten 
engines were in attendance. 
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he Country. 

Mr. Seog Poulett Serope has ben returned to Parliament for 
Stroud, in the room of Mr. Ricardo, without opposition. He stated 
° the hustings, that he was attached exclusively to no political party— 

e was neither Whig, Tory, nor Radical, although on some questions 
he might be found according with each of them. He promised to de- 
vote his time and talent#faithfully to the service of his constituents. 


The election for Tiverton terminated on Friday week ; when Mr. 
Kennedy was returned; the numbers being 215 for Kennedy, and 
95 for Wood. Mr. Kennedy was afterwards drawn round the borough 
in a triumphal car. In the evening, the old ladies had a grand tea party, 
and the young ones a ball. 


Mr. Sergeant Goulburn has been actively canvassing the borough of 
Warwick, on the Conservative or Greville interest, in anticipation of 
another election. The learned Sergeant is taking time by the forelock : 
we suspect that no writ for Warwick will be issued for some weeks to 
come at all events ; and that, in future, influence of a more legitimate 
character than that hitherto exercised fa my Lord at the Castle” will 
be required to return the member for Warwick. 


We learn, by a. letter from Staffordshire, that Mr. Littleton is not 
quite so sure of walking over the ground at the next election as he ex- 
pected. Lord Ingestrie has been applied te by the Tory interest of 
that county to contest the election, and as his Lordship’s political princi- 

les are supposed to be more liberal than his connexion with the Tory 
interest would seem to imply, the Radicals, and many of the moderate 
party, have signified their intention of supporting him in the event of a 
contest. The family influence of Lord Ingestrie added to this sup- 
port, would render him .a formidable rival to Mr. Littleton, 
notwithstanding the slur that attaches to him from the inquiry into 
the Hertford election. Under the present system of voting, how- 
ever, the notoriety which Lord Ingestrie has acquired by his con- 
nexion with the pure and enlightened constituency of Hertford, may 
rather promote than prevent his chance of success in Staffordshire. 
Were the election to be conducted by ballot, neither Lord Ingestrie 
nor Mr. Littleton would be returned for Staffordshire. One would 
be rejected on account of his Toryism, and the practices which he al- 
lowed to be practised in his name at Hertford; the other because he 
is the instrument of a Ministry to which the independent portion of 
the constituency of Staffordshire would, if they could, give a similar 
. lesson to that which was lately given by the electors of Westminster. 
We understand that the friends of Lord Ingestrie are waiting till the 
hour of nomination, to ascertain the degree of support that his Lord- 
ship may expect. Should it equal their wishes, his Lordship will 
declare himself; and it is expected that Sir Charles Wolsley, whose 
influence with the Radicals has been actively exerted for some days 
past, will throw his weight into the scale of the Anti- Ministerial can- 
didate.— Sun, May 31. 


A public meeting, called by order of the Northern Political Union, 
was held on Monday at Newcastle, to consider the conduct of Minis- 
ters and of the Reformed Parliament. The number present is esti- 
mated at three or four thousand persons. Mr. Charles Attwood, 
brother of the members for Birmingham and Whitehaven, was in the 
chair. A petition to the King was agreed upon, praying him to dis- 
miss his “ imbecile Ministers.” The language held by the speakers 
at this meeting was very strong. Ministers were charged with apos- 
tatizing from the popular cause ; with never having intended to make 
the Reform Bill an instrument for good; with violating their pledges 
in keeping up a standing army; and with bringing forward merely a 
sham reform of the Church. ‘The Chairman strongly urged upon the 
meeting, the necessity of joining Political Unions, and of doing so 
“* before they were three days older.” 


The rate-payers of the parish of Manchester, at a meeting on Mon- 
dey week, refused to vote the church-rates for the ensuing year. 
poll was demanded, and the rate was rejected by 3,513 to 3,507—majo- 
rity 6. A scrutiny was then demanded by the minority, and granted 
by the Chairman, the Reverend Mr. Wray. 


Government have consented to grant a loan of 66,0001 to the city of 
Bristol, at 32. 10s. per cent.. for the first year, and 2/. 5s. 7d. for suc- 
ceeding years, for the payment of the sufferers by the riots of 1831. Of 
this sum 41,000/. has been already advanced. . 


The Exchequer Loan Commissioners have granted a loan of 100,000. 
for completing the Railway between Newcastle and Carlisle. 


A correspondence of great length has been carried on between Mr. 
Sadler and the Factory Commissioners at Leeds, relative to the mode 
in which the latter conduct their inquiries concerning the condition and 
treatment of the children in factories. Mr. Sadler is very urgent that 
the proceedings should be as public as those which he caused to be 
made by a Committee of the House of Commons; and argues strongly 
against the system of secrecy, which he says can never conduce to a 
fair understanding of the subject. The Commissioners, Messrs. 
Drinkwater and Power, and Mr, Wilson, the Secretary to the Com- 
mission, reply, that secrecy is necessary to insure an unbiassed 
account of things: and that it is impossible to depend upon any evi- 
dence which is given by the workmen and children without this pro- 
tection. The Commissioners, however, are not entitled to praise or 
blame in the matter, for their instructions are clear enough as respects 
secrecy. Mr. Wilson quotes the following passages from the instruc- 
tions of the Central Board, in his letter in reply to Mr. Sadler. 

“With relation to workmen or the parents of children whom you may examine, you 
will endeavour to obtain for them all protection for giving evidence freely, by prevent- 
ing, where practicable or expedient, their names being made public, 

It is desirable to prevent the presence of reporters at the examinations. 

“You will explain to them that the object of the Commission, in pursuing this 
equrse, is, First, to prevent the inquiry receiving prejudice from the partial publication 
of evidence, which publication must necessarily be piecemeal and imperfect ; and, next, 
to protect the free communications of witnesses.” 

Tt appears, then, that the Commissioners have no choice ; and that 
Mr. Sudler had better address his remonstrances to head-quarters, if he 
wishes them to pursue a different line of conduct. [In the whole of 
this correspondence, we find no attempt to explain satisfactorily the 
necessity of sending Commissioners all over the country before the Le- 

ture can determine whether young children should or should not 
compelled to work more than ten hours aday. There may be other 





matters connected with the subject of manufactures, on which it m 
be very proper that Parliament.and the Ministers ’should receive fres 
and authentic information, but ‘surely the House of Commons might 
venture to pass the Ten Hours Bill withoutall this delay und trouble. 

There are to ‘be ‘three provincial musical festivals next autumn, 
namely, at Worcester, Liverpool, and Norwich, all with a view of pro- 
moting charity, 

_ Anaccident, which terminated fatally, ‘befell the Honourable Wil- 
liam Leveson’ Gower, on Thursduy last, at the residence of his uncle, 
the Duke of Devonshire, ‘in Kemp Town. “The deceased was.a son 
of Lord Granville, the British Ambassador at Paris, and a pupil at a 
school in Kemp Town: he had reached the age of sixteen, but having 
for several years laboured under the debilitating effects of a paralytic 
affection, which deprived him of the use of his legs, he was constantly 
carried about by a servant. On Thursday weék, as his servant was 
carrying him down stairs, the man ‘stumbled and fell with bis charge on 
the floor with some violence. Although apparently at the time not 
much injured, the young gentleman died on Sunday. A jury sat on 
the body on Monday, and returned a verdict, “ Died of paralysis, acce- 
lerated by an accidental fall on the 23d of May.” 

On Friday week, between six and seven in the evening, a fire broke 
out in some buildings belonging to Mr. Birkett, at Liverpool, which 
destroyed property to the amount of 40,0001: it was principally in- 
sured, in the Sun, Phoenix, and Royal Exchange offices. On this oc- 
casion, as is generally the ease in Liverpeol, the deplorable deficienc 
in arrangements for extinguishing fires caused the loss to be muc 
greater than it would have been under a good system of management. 


IRELAND. 

The latest accounts from Ireland state that tithes are collected with 
the greatest rigour. Sheep, pigs, furniture, even the clothes and bed- 
ding of the wretched peasantry, are all seized to pay the clergyman’s 
demand. ‘The bonourable and Reverend Thomas Cavendish is men. 
tioned by the Times’ correspondent as being peculiarly harsh in his 
mode of exacting “ bisown.” He commenced “ driving ” for his tithes 
on the 19th May, and served fifty-two landholders with Jatitats from 
the Court of Chancery by four bailiffs. He attended himself, and saw 
all the processes served. The costs to each person are 2/. 10s., although, 
if be had proceeded against the defaulters in a summary way at the 
Quarter Sessions, the expense on each summons would only have been 
6d., as all his demands were under 102, 

Mr. John Walsh, who was convicted of uttering a seditious speech 
at a meeting of the Trades Union, was sentenced, on Monday, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, to six months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 201. He also gave security to keep the peace, himself in 2002., 
and two sureties in 1OOL each. 

In the county of Carlow, a private levy is making amongst the 
farmers to raise a fund to contest the forcible entry and collection of 
tithes, by law ; but the majority of counties seem te be quiescent under 
the threatened powers of the Coercive Bill, and to suffer the seizures 
unresistingly, the defuulters paying up as well as they can. 

Three murders in Wexford, one in Tipperary, and one in London- 
derry, are among the Irish occurrences of the past week. 





SCOTLAND. 


The “manifestations of the spirit” in Edinburgh continue. An 
elder of one of the churches called upon his minister a few days ago, 
and informed him that he felt himself under the influence of the Spirit, 
and that he should certainly speak out in church if he was called upon 
todo so. Theclergyman told bim, that he would permit no such in- 
terruptions of public worship; and the elder consequently resigned his 
office in the church. Mr. Tuit, the minister of the church in which, 
as we mentioned in last week’s Spectator, Mr. Carlyle, the Advocate, 
annoyed the congregation by his cries and gesticulations, has been heard 
in his defence before the Assembly. He considers the cries uttered by 
Mr. Carlyle as manifestations of the Spirit, and as signifying that 
Antichrist is now on earth consummating the mystery of iniquity. 
These cries, it seems, though new to the assembled congregation, have 
been heard repeatedly before at prayer-meetings in the Vestry. 

The Assembly expressed their high disapprobation of the irregulari- 
ties which had taken place in Mr. Tait’s church, and “remitted to the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh to proceed in this important matter according 
to the rules of the Church, with all wisdom, prudence, and tenderness, 
as they should see to be for edification ;” and further decreed, that the 
decision of the Presbytery on the subject should be final, notwithstand- 
ing any appeal against it. 





PMiscellanesus. 

Sir John Nicholl was installed yesterday as the new Judge of the 
Admiralty Court, in the room of the late Sir Christopher Robinson. 

Sir Edward Barnes, the Commander-in- Chief in India is recalled, 
in consequence of differences with the Governor-General; as also Sir 
Colin Halkett, commanding at Bombay. 

Colonel Campbell has been appointed Diplomatic Agent tothe Court 
of the Viceroy of Egypt; and Mr. John Thurburn (of the firm of 
Briggs and Co.), Consul at Alexandria, 

The failure of one of the first legal establishments in the largest of 
the Inns of Court, has been a source of wonder: to many, and of seri-~ 
ous loss to not a few. 

The Duke of Orleans, on leaving London, caused 400/. to be distri- 
buted to the clergymen, late pensioners of the French Civil List, and 
to distressed French families residing in England. 

The Irish Army Medical Department, is to be abolished on the Ist 
July next, and the duties are to be in future performed at the Head 
Office in London. Dr. Rennie, the Director-General, and his Secre- 
tary, Mr. Byrne, who have been both in office for more than thirty 
years, will be entitled from their services to retire upon nearly full pay. 

A French medical journal states, that upwards of 600,000 persons are 
suffering from the influenza in Paris. 
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AN ERROR OF THE PRESS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TBE SPECTATOR. 
, 2, Wilton Crescent, 27th May 1833, 

S1r—In your paper of yesterday, I observed, with no small surprise, words 
attributed to me, to the effect that beer-shops were the cause of our agricultural 
distress. Your remarks, though little flattering to Members, least of 
all to myself, are yet conveyed in such a pleasant manner, that I can scarcel 
find in my heart to disturb the application of them. Truth, however, whic 
is, as you say, oftener found floating upon the surface than at the bottom of a 
well, compels me to decline the honour of having imparted to you this new dis- 
covery in political y3i has Twas not present during the discus- 
sion you allude te. lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. J. Vernon. 

[We have been misled, and we crave Mr. G. J. Vernon’s pardon. We found 
in the Morning Chronicle report the rematk in question, given to a “ Mr. 
Vernon ; ” and we did not at the moment regollect. that there was any gentle- 
man of that name in the House, except the Member for Derbyshire. On re- 
ferring to the reports of the Parliamentary ings of that day, in the va- 
rious Daily Papers, we find that in some of them the observations made in re-. 
ference to Mr. Copzerr’s petitions on agricultural distress are entirely omitted ; 
in others, they are attributed to Sir Henry Verney. Sir Henny must be the 
man !—“ go much for Buckingham!” We are given to understand that our 
correspondent, the Member for Dethyshire, is quite incapable of making the 
discovery which excited our admiration.—Ep. } 














~ POSTSCRIPT. 


Sarurpay Nieur. 

Reports were current this morning, that our Government, after baving 
refused to co-operate with the French Ministry in any arrangement for 
checking the increasing power and insolence of Russia, are now anxious 
to come to some agreement with France on this point. It is certain 
that Earl Grey and Lord Patmerstron have declared, that the 
Turkish affair was taking a very serious turn; and that Lord 
Pawtmerston and Prince ‘TALLEYRAND have had several interviews 
on the subject, the result of which was the transmission of de- 
spatches last night to Paris from the French Embassy and the 
Foreign Office. 

There are no Foreign arrivals of the slightest interest this afternoon. 





The last account from the East, received by way of Paris, leave no 
doubt as to the conclusion of a treaty between Menrmet AL! and the 
Sultan ; to which the latter was induced to accede somewhat unex- 
pectedly, from the dread of an insurreetion in Bosnia and Albania, 
where dangerous symptoms of discontent have appeared. Russia is 
said to be greatly displeased with the arrangement made by the Sultan 
with the Viceroy of Egypt, under French influence ; and which Count 
Ortorr arrived at Constantinople just too late to prevent. 


Another reinforcement has left Brest for Oporto. The number of 
troops now in the service of Donna Maria (or Don PEpRo) exceeds 
17,000 ; of which, Soticnac will be able to take from 8,500 to 9,000 
into the field. The plan of Captain Napier, for a diversion towards 
Lisbon, has been communicated confidentially to our Government, and 
is said to be highly commended. 





Rio Janeiro Papers, to the 16th of April, state that on the 10th of 
that month, the Extraordinary Session of the Legislative Assembly 
was opened, when a speedy improvement.of the currency was recom- 
mended. Some rebels had taken possession. of the capital of Minas 
Gerues; but the inhabitants generally gave them no countenance, and 
the authorities were about adopting energetic measures to disperse 
them. 





Considerable anxiety has been evinced at the Treasury to-day for 
accounts from Staffordshire. The opposition of Sir CHartes Wo ts- 
LEY is laughed at as regards himself, but it may be mischievous if ex- 
erted in favour of a Tory candidate. 

None of the leading Members of the House of Commons appear to 
expect an early prorogation of Parliament; and Ministers declare that 
they have no intention of proroguing it early. 


Weare glad to hear that the Marquis of Queensberry, who by Tory 
efforts ceased to be a representative of the Seottish Peerage on the late 
election, is to be created an English Peer, by the title, we believe, of 
Baron Solway.— Globe. 





Fier anv Loss or Lire,—This morning, a few minutes: after four o'clock, the in- 
habitants of Arundel Street, Pauton Square, Haymarket, were-alarmed by hearing the 
ery of fire, and the springing of the rattles of the Police, Within a few minutes after 
the alarm, flames were seen to burst forth from Wood’s Hotel. The louse having a 
wooden front, was, in a short time, enveloped in flames. We regret to state that two 

entlemen have lost their lives—Mr. Nagle, a Naval officer, of Devoi shire, and Mr. 

Jape, a native of Glasgow. It appears that the hotel was fall of lodgers ; and that the 
fire broke out in the bed-room of a Dutch nobleman, named Bulow. ‘Ihe Baron, who 
is a great smoker, was in the habit of indulging himself with a cigar in bed, at the same 
time burning a light all night; the latier of which, it is supposed, caught the cur- 
tains, as they were first discovered to be on fire. On the alarm being given, a large 
body of the Police came to the spot; and amongst them was Draiv, who was on 
duty in the Haymarket. Being a_ powerful man, he rushed into the house 
and entered the chamber of the Baron, whom he found askep; he im- 
mediately took him out of Led, and carried him down stairs on hs back. The 
only injury which the Baron received is having his hand burnt and his hair partly 
singed, Drain then entered the house four times, and upon each occasic n brought out 
a@human heing in his arms: to him alone is attributed the saving of (ve lives. The 
Baron lost all his property, which was very considerable, as well as si me important 
papers. The nephew of General Olivera, with his wife and family, who hi d only arrived 
the day before, escaped with great difficulty ; the whole of their pr perty was de- 
stroyed. One of the servant-girls had a narrow escape. Mr. Wood went | p to her room, 
and told her to get up, as the house was on fire ; which shedid; but not perceiving any 
signs, she returned again to bed: a few moments, however, informed he) of her danger, 
and she then effected her escape with three. of the children. The wife and family of 
Mr. Nagle are hourly expected in town, the unfortunate gentleman laving written 
down to them for that pu: pose.—Standard. 





Lonvon TueEatres.—The following manifestofrom the new Great 
Liessee of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, appeared in yesterday’s 
Papers. 

“The new and donbly respousible situation in: which I am. , as lessee of boghy: 
the patent theatres, renders it, I presume, neither egotistical nor supererc gatory on my 








part, fritnkly to inform the two companies, and the profession at large, of the course { 


mean to adopt at this unprecedentedly critical period of dramatic history. 


“ All pacties will admit that the theatrical t have long been “out of joint?’ fo 
within a very recent period Covent Garden Theatre was not ouly prematurely close: 
but the scenery, dresses, and ies, were actually advertised for sale; and althouy! 


propert 

the theatre was afterwards reopened, it was effected by public subsoription, and by th 
creditors’ consent to take a composition for their claims: it will also be recollecte:! 
that during the whole of the previous ten years’ management, it had bat one profitab! 
season. ‘The fate of Drury Lane Theatre, during the said ten years, has been equal. 
nnfortunate, since three successive lessees have totally fniled, and it is only the wealti 
and great punctuality of Captaiu Polhill which have saved him from being similarly in, 
volved; whilst the disastrous result of the present season at Covent Garden is prove: 
by the separation of the company from that theatre, and its being reduced to perform a 
the Olympic. 

“I adanlt “ chance had no hand in this,” and for one obvious reasou,—viz. that pre 
viously to Mr. Harris leaving Covent Garden Theatre, it was so far a prosperous con 
cern, that annually very large sums were paid out of the profits, towards liquidating th: 
debt caused by the new building. Then it should be remembered, that (during thi 
management) whilst the public could see a tragedy performed by John Kemble, Georg: 
Cook, and Mrs, Siddons, and afterwards by Miss O'Neil, Messrs. Young, Macready, av: 
C. Kemble, they could, in the same theatre, enjoy the combined talents of Miss Stephens 
Miss M. Tree, Messrs. Liston, Jones, W. Farren, Fawcett, Emery, Tncledon, &c., arn 
yet it is as extraordinary as true (which can be proved by the treasurer of each theatre) 
that the manager’s weekly payments in salaries have (since the abolition, in September 
1822, of the mavimum so long preserved by the late Messrs. Sheridan and Uarris) in- 
creased, almost in the ratio to the decrease of the receipts ! 

“It is therefore to provide, as far as practieable, for the loss of so large a portion o' 
the above talent, that makes the scheme of uniting the present companies one of vers 
pressing necessity, in order that the public may once more witness the legitimate dram: 
properly represented ; for it was wisely remarked by Mr. Henry Harris (on a recent 
occasion of petition to the Legislature against additional theatres), that, “ Actors an 
not, like mechanics, to be found at a house of call ;” and death has just deprived the 
stage of another of its brightest ornaments, who in his short career was always found 
in-lividually attractive. 

“ However unpleasant, therefore, it may prove to my feelings to be compelled to re 
turn to this system of the mazimum, [am sorry to say there appears (under “ existiny 
circumstances”) no other expedient; and such being the case, it is hoped the actor~ 
will take into consideration, first, that most professions have felt the severe pressure ot 
the times; and afterwards, the proved impossibility of paying performers, and othe: 
branches of these large establishments, uuder the present expensive and ruinous 
regime. 

“To conclude, I throw myself on the candour and liberality of the profession, ant 
also on that of the public and the press, to aid and uphold me in my humble entea- 
yours to restore the prosperity of that long-neglected but rational source of amusement 
—the National Drama, 


“London, May 27, 1833. “A, Burn.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excwanat, Fripay Evenino. 

The ratification of the Dutch treaty, which was received by the Batavier 
steam-boat on Wednesday, has not produced so great a rise in the prices of Sgock 
as was anticipated ; the quotation of Consols for Account and most descriptions 
of Stock having been higher previous to its arrival than they now are. The meet- 
ing at the Bank to-day has had an unfavourable effect upon the Stock of the 
Corporation: the price during the week was 195 to 196, and the closing quota- 
tion to-day is 192 194. India Stock is still in demand, at a slight advance on 
the last prices. The highest price of Consols for Account has been 89%, the 
lowest 893 ; from that point they have twice reached 894. _The opening price 
this morning was 894 4; and after having been at 893, they close at 89} 4. 
Exchequer Bills are 51s. 52s. prem. 

Large investments continue to be made in all descriptions of Foreign Stocks, 
especially in Dutch and Belgian Bonds; but the improvement in the price of the 
latter hus exceeded the advance in the former. The highest price of Dutch 24 
per Cents, has been 49}; being about 4 per cent. higher than last week’s price ; 
while Belgian Bonds have risen more than 1 per cent., having been as high as 
90}, and closing this afternoon at 893 90. The closing price of Dutch Stock is 
494 4. It will be seen that the most favourite Foreign Stocks have risen in 
price, while English Stock has rather retrograded. This tendency is likely to 
increase. Brazilian Bonds have declined this week as rapidly as'they got up 
last week. On Monday, intelligence was received of an insurrectionary move- 
ment having taken place at Para, and the Stock was depressed to 69; in the 
course of Tuesday and Wednesday, the vrice was as low as 66, but rallied again 
to 683. The coup de grace was, however, given to the market yesterday, by a 
speculative sale of 80,000/. Stock for the end of June, effec by one of the 
Lamon. brokers. To-day the price has been as low as 63, and has since im- 
proved to 65, closing at 6465. Those who are most conversant in Brazilian 
affairs have long expected that some efforts would be made by the Northern 
provinces to break off their connexion with the Central Government; and the 
wonder has been, that so large a territory, with so many conflicting interests, 
has been kept together under the feeble administration by which it is at present 
governed: any thing apgronching tv anarchy in such a country must be viewed 
with great anxiety by the Bondholders; and we need hardly say that further 
details are anxiously expected. 

Russian and Danish Bonds are at their old prices. Greek Stock has improved, 
and is to-day 41 to 43. Portuguese Stock has declined to 59, at which price it 
has been stationary; and the Regency Scrip has fluctuated between 24 and 2 
dis. ; closing this afternvon at 2} to 2 dis. Spanish Stock is 19 4. 

Sarurpay, TWELVE o’cLocK. 

The business of the morning has been quite unimportant. Consols for Ac- 
count have been 893, and are now 89§ 3. Bank Stock has been at 194 and 197, 
and is now 195 to 197. India Stock is quoted 237}. 

The Foreign Stocks still continue in demand. Dutch 24 per cents: are 493 4, 
and Belgian Bonds 904 %. Brazilian has been depressed to 62, from which point 
a rally took place to 64, and the price now is 6364. Portuguese Stock has 
been at 593; and the Regency Scrip is 2 to 1% dis. We are without any in- 
telligence from Oporto. Spanish Stock is 194. 

: Four o’enock: 

Consols for Account have been as high as 89%, and close at 893, Bank 
Stock has also improved; having been at 199}, and closing at 199 4, In the 
Foreign Market, Brazilian Bonds have fluctuated considerably, having been at 
653, and closing at 644 65. The business in other descriptions of Stock, al- 
though extensive, has not oecasioned any great alteration in the prices. 

3 per Cent. Consuls ..89% 4 | Belgian 5 p. Cts. Mexican 6 per Cts. 19 + 
Ditto for Account... .89¢ # | BriziliandSp. Cts. 64 65 | Portugnese 5p. Cts. 594 60 
New 34 p. Cent. Ann 96¢ 7 | Danish 3 per Cents. 734 4 | Do. KegencySe.5p.Ct.2 1g 


Bank stock ........ 1934 94) Duteh 24 per Cents. 494 $ | Prussian(1818)5 p.ct. — — 
India Stock ...... -237 ¢ | French 3 per Cents. — | Russ. (1822) 5p.Ct. 103% 42 
Exchequer Bills..,.. 51 52| Greck (1825) 3 p.Cts. 40 4x1 Spanish(i8z1)op.Ct, 194 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Fripay Eventne. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, May 29th, Adelaide, Guthrie, from Bengal. At Deal, 30th, 
H. C, Ships. Windsor, Proctor; and Marquis Camden, Larkins, from China; and Royal 
George; Embletou, from Mauritius, Off the Wight, 26th, Recovery, Wellbank, from 
Bengal, Off Dartmouth, 25th, Hindostan, Redman, from ditto. (ff Plymouth, 27th, 
Barretto junior, Laws, from Madras, Off Penzance, 26th, Franees Ann, Ramsay, trom 
Manilla. At Liverpool, 23d, Eyeria, Whiteside, from the Cape. At the Cape, Gilbert 
Munro, Duff; Othello, —., from Mauritius; and Onyx, , from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 27th, Britaunia, Ferries, for the Cape; and Kyle, Brown, 
for Madras; 28th, Cape Breton, Duncan, for New South Wales; and Lonach, Driscoll, 
for Van Diemen’s Land. Fiom Liverpool, 25th, Royal Saxon, Renner; and 26th, Col- 
lingwood, Riley, fur Bengal, vd 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





‘REPEAL OF CHURCH-RATES—NEW CHURCHES. 
Ir the Government seriously contemplate a reform of the abuses 
which are allowed on alf hands to exist in the English Church 
Establishment, it is high time that they should set about it. The 
events of the last fortnight prove that it can no longer be delayed 
with safety. A most formidable, because peaceable, legal, and 
successful opposition to the payment of Church-rates, has been got 
up in various parts of the country. We called the attention of 
our readers in October last to the refusal of the Birmingham Dis- 
senters to submit to any fresh assessments for the purpose of repair- 
ing churches. We then advised the Dissenters to wait with patience 
for the report of the Commissioners, who at that time were supposed 
to be engaged in making inquiries and maturing plans for the re- 
moval of these grievances, which were peculiarly annoying to them. 
What the Commissioners have been doing during the last six 
months, we know not; but we believe that no tangible evidence of 
the benefit expected to be derived from their,labours has yet been 
made public. In the mean while, the spirit of resistance to the 
Church has spread far and wide. Last week, the rate-payers of 
the parish of Manchester, a parish containing 240,000 inhabitants 
(the very existence of which asa single parish, by the by, proves 
the necessity of some alteration in the internal constitution of the 
Church), have refused to submit to the insignificant assessment of 
a halfpenny in the pound to defray the expense of repairing the 
church, churchyard, and for other ecclesiastical purposes, for the 
ensuing year. During the same week, at the other end of the 
island, a similar scene has been acted. The Maidstone Gazette 
contains an account of a vestry meeting in the old church at 
Chatham, at which an assessment of fourpence in the pound was 
proposed, and rejected by a large majority. In the North, Middle, 
and South of England, then, the Church-rates have been refused ; 
and unless the members of the Establishment choose to submit to 
the same hardship which the Dissenters endure,—namely, that of 
repairing their own places of worship,—they must expect them to 
tumble to the pircciel 9 

The Globe, in commenting upon the Manchester proceedings, 
admits that an alteration in the mode of defraying those charges 
for which Church-rates have hitherto been levied, is very desira- 
ble; but says, at the same time, that any arrangement that would 
relieve the Dissenters from the payment of their share of the bur- 
den which they have shown so spirited a determination to shake 
off, would in fact be a premium on dissent. What then would the 
Globe propose to be done in this dilemma? The Dissenters re- 
fuse to pay any more rates ; and wil be relieved from this forced 
contribution to the support of other people's religion, in all those 
places where they form a majority themselves, or where they are 
able to form one by a junction with that numerous class of Church- 
men, who, as far as the payment of money to the Establishment 
is concerned, are most zealous and sincere Dissenters. It will 
not do to allow sectarians to escape scot-free in one part of the 
island, and to tax them in another, because they are too weak in 
numbers to resist what will then appear to be intolerable oppres- 
sion. In one way or another, we think it is clear that the direct 
payment of Church-rates will soon cease: but that an effort will 
be made to tax the country at large indirectly for the same pur- 
pose, is more than probable. This, however, would be a dangerous, 
though perhaps, for the present, a practicable mode of proceeding. 
The trickery of it would be seen through speedily ; the Dissenters 
would consider themselves duped as wellas oppressed; and should 
the time arrive when the power to: oppress should change hands, 
the bad consequences to the Church would not be mitigated by 
the recollection that she had played an unfair game. 

In whatever light we view this subject, it assumes a dark ap- 
pearance as regards the Establishment.. The Dissenters are now 
so wealthy, numerous, and keensighted, that to preserve the ex- 
isting connexion between Church and State, will not » We appre- 
hend, be practicable much longer. We trust that it will be dis- 
solved without violence. When, like other works of mortal hands, 
the Church Establishment of England has accomplished its course, 
it should prepare to fall with dignity. : ; : 

But we fear, that they to whom its guidance in these 
perilous times is committed, are not sufficiently aware of the 
dangers which environ it, and are by no means acquainted with 
the most likely way to escape from them. For, while the Dis- 
senters are coalescing with disaffected or poverty-stricken Church- 
men to get rid of supporting the churches which now exist, the 
efforts of the Bishops seem directed to increase their number, and 
thereby augment the weight of the impost which is complained of. 
In the very same week that the Manchester and Chatham 8 
payers turned restive on the hands of their respective sec i: 
wardens, a meeting was held of the “ Society for Builc iug 
Churches,” which was attended by the Primate and ten Bishops. 
The following extract from an account of its proceedings is taken 
trom the Times. set ’ i tha ‘Boctety wore going on ins 

be Br rved, that the operations of the Society w 
ounn at anaes to in. friends and supporters. In the last year, 
58 new grants had been made, and additions had been also granted in 15 canes 
to sums previously voted. The Committee had voted, during the last year, 
9,2601. ; and with that aid 14,648 additional sittings had been sec ured, 11,024 
of which were free and una propriated. Since the origin of the bags ie 

number of places benefited By its assistance falls little short of 1,000. : t me 
contributed to the building of 22 additional churches and 98 chapels; to t “ 
rebuilding of 94 churches and 55 chapels, with enlargement ; and in ve muc 

greater number of cases to the increase of accommodation by extension of struc- 





a 


ture and better mt of the pews. © By ts of 157,920. the niin 
of 239,867 additional sittings have bela preballs of which 179,322 are fe 
These operations, so satisfactory to the friends and supporters 
of the Society, are gall and wormwood to the more ardent spirits 
among the Dissenters, who consider every new church and cha 
as a fresh means of emptying their pockets, and an additional 
engine of injustice. 
We might ask the Bishop of Lonpon, who has the reputation 
of being a shrewd man of the world, what in the name of com- 
mon sense is the use of building new churches, when the people 


declare that they will no longer keep the old ones in “ tenant- 
able repair?” 





RETRENCHMENT IN THE NAVY PAY OFFICE. 
CASE OF MR. BEAMISH. 

We have been among the most earnest advocates for the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary offices and _inrproper expense in every depart- 
ment of the public service. We have been fully aware, however, 
while urging the necessity of adopting a rigid system of economi- 
cal reform in the present state of publie feeling and of the pub- 
lic finances, that such a system would oftei bear hard upow indi- 
viduals. Burke said with perfect truth, that “ all parsimony was 
of a quality approaching to unkindness; and that (on some person 
or other) every reform must operate as a kind of punishment.” 
But that sagacious and admirable writer added, that “ private feel- 
ing should be overborne by legislative reason, and that a man of long: 
sighted, strong-nerved humanity, might bring himself to considez 
not so much from whom he takes a superfluous enjoyment, as for 
whom in the end he may preserve the absolute riecessaries of life.” 
It is upon this principle that we have been the advocates of un- 
sparing retrenchment; and it has been one of the causes of com- 
plaint against Earl Grey's Ministry, that he has only partially 
acted upon this principle—that in several departments of the 
Government very practicable reductions have not been made. 

This complaint seems to be least applicable to the Naval ser- 
vice ; and the thanks of the country are undoubtedly due to Sir 
James Granam for the extensive saving of expense which 
he has made in his department. That many individuals have 
suffered severely from his pruning-knife, there can be: no doubt. 
Where, however, a saving to the public, without any breach of 
faith, is the result, we should be unwilling to dwell much uper 
individual deprivation. But we have a case before us which really 
seems to call at any rate for reconsideration. It is that of Mr. 
CHARLES BEAmisH, who was Senior Clerk in the third elass at 
the Navy Pay Office, but who has lately been pensioned. off and 
superannuated on a reduced salary. According to Mr. Bramusu’s 
own statement (the only one that we have seen), the actual present 
loss to the country by his removal is 1082. 16s. per annum. More-- 
over, it appears by a letter from Mr. Barrow, dated 2d August 
last, that the abolition of the office held by Mr. BEAmisu was de-- 
termined upon, and that therefore he was superannuated ; whereas 
it turns out, that he was only removed to make way for a 
young gentleman of seventeen years of age, who has suc- 
ceeded to the office which his predecessor only attained to: 
after twenty-seven years’ service. In the correspondence which 
passed between Mr. BreamisH and the several officers of the 
Navy department, to whom he addressed complaints of his 
hard treatment, there is no hint that misconduct or incapacity of 
any kind was the ground of his dismissal: on the contrary, he ap- 
pears to have been an unusually active public servant. We think, 
therefore, that this is a transaction which requires looking into; 
for, according to the account of the complainant, it stands briefly 
thus : an experienced and able clerk in the Navy Pay Office has 
been pensioned off at a salary reduced from 3672. to 226/. per annum,, 
for which he now renders no public service; a lad of seventeen 
has been appointed to fill his place ata salary raised from 140/. to 
3002. per annum, and a junior clerk also appointed to assist the 
latter at 902. per annum; the immediate increase of expense to. 
the public by this arrangement is 108/. per annum; the ultimate 
saving at Mr. Beamisn’s death will be 1172. per annum only. _ 

Mr. Beamisu hasalarge family, of nine or ten children, andcan ill 
afford the reduction; though, as he is an active man of business, 
and now receives 226/. per annum for doing nothing, we think he 
can hardly be justified in stating, which he does repeatedly in the 
course of the correspondence, that he has been reduced to the most 
abject poverty and misery by his superannuation. The public, 
however, seems to be a loser by the change, provided we have the 
case correctly laid before us. Certainly the appointment of the 
young gentleman of seventeen, at the salary of 300/. per annum, 
is asuspicious-looking circumstance. 





MORE “ CONFIDENCE IN THE MINISTRY” 
WANTED. , 
THERE are some tempers that cannot bear to be undeceived,— 
good trusting souls, that far prefer the easy pleasures of confi- 
dence, to the painful task of acknowledging the existence of un- 
worthiness, and of discarding the object of trust and reliance. 
When the eyes of such persons are opened against their will, the 
first emotion is that of anger against the officious practitioner who 
thus rudely lets in the light. We find that several of our cor- 
respondents, having some time ago set the Whig Ministry up for 
an idol unto themselves, do not like to be disturbed in their faith : 
they had hoped to die quietly in it ; and now listen to those who 
have discovered that the Dagon is but of wood or brass, and that 





the worship of him is mischievous, as they would to one who pro- 
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posed to snatch them from some calm enjoyment, and vainly dis- 

‘turb the settled conviction of their minds. “One correspondent has 
taken pains especially to describe his sensations on observing that 
we pay no more respect to his political idol than any other man’s 
—that we find fault where we see occasion, and in short, as the 
phrase is, have no more confidence in this than in any other Minis- 
try. But the letter is long and manifold: let us reduce our cor- 
respondent's complaints to their substance. 

He objects to the tone we assume against the Ministry— 
to the perpetual fault we find with their measures, which he 
calls nag, nagging: he moreover couples us with John Bull and 
the Morning Post, which he says can hardly be more abusive. 
What now, says he, is the practical good tobe derived from such 
a course as this? 

If this were our course, we believe very little practical good 
could come of it, or was ever derived from a similar one. But 
there is some confusion in the writer's mind: the tone, the fault- 
finding, the abuse, will be found to amount to little more than dis- 
agreement with the writer's opinions, which he feels satisfy him- 
self, and which probably he does not like the trouble to make up 
over again. The tone of the Spectator has ever been the same— 
the tone of a lover of truth, anxious to arrive at it by reason and 
argument. That we have had many occasions to find fault, is cer- 
tain; but the blame does not attach to us. With respect to our 
“abuse,” we leave the applicability of the charge to the judgment 
of our readers. An anxious lover of his country—a writer with 
his mind full of the measures which were expected and ought to 
have been taken for its relief—observes that none such are adopted, 
but that hopes are defeated and expectations one by one are dis- 
appointed: to such a writer some occasional warmth of expres- 
sion may be excused, if not justified : but they do not understand 
the meaning of words, who confound the zealous following up of 
an argument on measures, with that line of personal depreciation 
which too often disfigures the Press. 

Our correspondent does not merely object to our tone respecting 

the Ministry, but gives a reason why we should h ld a different 
one. It may be supposed that his reason is that he approves their 
measures: it is not so, however—he would uphold them, that is to 
say, encourage them by praise, because no better are to be found 
—because, though not able men, as he allows, nor practical men 
of business, as he states, they are men of good intentions. Grounded 
on such estimation, what would his praise be worth ? would it not 
be of that faint kind which is proverbially damnatory ? And what 
is he not sacrificing by such poor hypocrisy ? is it not the sacred 
cause of truth? We think it not only the more manly, but the 
more useful course, to go on examining the measures of the Go- 
vernment, and where we find them mischievous, to condemn them. 
Where our reasonable expectations have been deceived, it is due 
to all parties to proclaim our disappointment; and as we devote 
our time, our talents, ard avail ourselves of all our opportunities, 
and thus perhaps see something further into the game than our 
correspondents, we feel entitled sometimes not only to declare 
what ought not, but what ought to be done. 

Our friend will scarcely inquire what is the practical good of a 
straightforward and open course of thiskind. If he did, we might 
retort, what would be the practical good of sycophancy? There 
are no better men than the present Ministry to succeed them. 
Granting this, we may ask, how are better men to be produced? 
Is it by resigning ourselves meekly to the will of men who, it is 
allowed, have not answered our expectations, and, in spite of con- 
viction and conscience, continuing daily to give them the poor 
support of ill-feigned admiration ? 

When nothing else can be said forthe Ministers by their would- 
be admirers, a claim is put in for honesty. At least they are 
“honest” men. Perhaps only some of them. It is very possible 
there may be a fair admixture of knavery; and this will account 
for many things it is not easy to reconcile with common notions of 
political honesty. But then, the House of Lords! and the Court !— 
the obstacles they have thrown in the way of Ministers are supposed 
to furnish some excuse for their conduct. Whose fault is that ? 
Were they not warned often enough, at the time when it was 
so strongly recommended to them to make Peers, that Peers 
would be wanted. If, however, the Minister had kept faith with 
the People, slight would have been the resistance that either the 
House of Lords or the Court would have offered. The strength 
of these quarters altogether consists in a knowledge that the con- 

duct of the Government has deprived it of its sole grand depen- 
dence, the People’s approval. That difficulties have been caused 
by what is called an “* Unformed House of Commons,” is not true. 
No House, however long drilled, ever fell more easily into conve- 
nient and manageable majorities. 

Our correspondent tells us that there was a time when, if he 
had been a Minister (of which supposition he expresses a due hor- 
ror), he should have felt it a duty to have read the Spectator with 
attention; but that now, he should undoubtedly exclude it from 
his presence. Our friend is more qualified for a Minister than he 
has any notion of: this isa truly Ministerial course. The philoso- 
phy of it is, that some time ago we shared his opinions: he was 
then glad to get.a weekly supply of arguments in confirmation of 
his sentiments, not from any love of argument, but because it is 
pleasant to be chimed in with—it is encouraging and comfortable. 
On the other hand, a weekly supply of arguments that come to 
conclusions you don't like, are proportionately disturbing and un- 
pleasant. 

One word more. The writer talks of the Spectator represent- 
ing the feeliags of a body: let us set him right. The Spectator 





is not intended to represent feelings at ali—it is a recorder of fact 
and an organ of opinions. The opinions are stated, argued, u > 
Now here is the writer's mistake—he confotinds opinions and feel- 
ings: our feelings are guided by our opinions—his opinions, we ap- 
prehend, by his feelings. By consequence, he does nét detect error 
in our arguments; he does not show the mischief of the measures 
we recommend, or the good of measures brought in by the Govern- 
ment; but he finds himself displeased with our conclusions. He 
wants to believe in the Ministry : he will not give up his mind to 
the consideration of our reasons, but the weekly sight of them dis- 
turbs his “ feelings.” We recommend him to pass over from the 
Jeelers to the thinkers: then, when he meets with reasoning which 
he cannot answer, it will operate to produce a conviction in the 
reader, not a complaint against the writer. 


THE DISTRESS. 

Wuar is the distress of the country? What is its nature? Is it 
not that people have not enough to eat? Raiment is more easily 
procurable in this country than elsewhere,—that is to say, a man 
has less labour to give for coat, breeches, shoes, stockings, or shirt, 
in this country than perhaps in any other: fuel is eheaper in some 
counties of England than anywhere: furniture is easily procurable : 
all manufactured articles—crockery, tools, &c.—are more easily 
had here than in any other land. What is it then that makes the 
distress? What signifies raiment for the outward man, a roof 
over his head, and utensils for his service, if roop is not to be had 
but by immeasurable toil, or for a sum which consumes the 
greater portion of the price given for all the labour the man can 
sell? It is the scarcity of food, be it known to all men, that causes 
the distress of England. There is fierce debate on Currency, on 
Poor-laws, and other questions ; but the solution of every difficulty 
is neither more nor less than this—that more food is wanted than 
can be had from the sources permitted to be opened to us. The 
Poor-laws, the Currency-nostrums, are simply signs of difficulty. 
Where there is embarrassment—where nice distribution is re- 
quired, and after all, the majority must be cut off on a short 
allowance—affairs require a delicacy of management which, it need 
not be wondered at, is not always forthcoming in statesmen. But 
what shall we say of statesmen when the original evil is of their 
own infliction? when we know that the scarcity, the source of all 
the mischief, is arbitrary? Seeing this, what other opinion could 
an intelligent and a disinterested stranger, made acquainted with 
all the circumstances, pronounce on such legislators and states- 
men, save that they were most blind or most interested, and in 
their view of interest most short-sighted ? 

Distress is scarcity of food: make food cheap then—in propor- 
tion distress ceases. If you cannot grow enough food, buy it; 
buy it with such of your own productions as superabound. In the 
case of food, there are whole nations panting to serve this country 
in the article for the want of which we are perishing, and who 
only desire in return those articles which we cannot sell and yet 
can make in superabundance. 

The cry, above all, should be for cheap food. When the sto- 
mach is habitually empty, the man is ready to collapse into the 
criminal or the slave: without a sufficient supply of good food, 
there can be no morality, no self-respect, no character. 

And yet, perishing as we are for food, our ports are shut against 
its admission,—or if not shut, virtually shut: that is to say, the 
pitch of starvation is nicely graduated,—we may never have corn 
cheaper than for a certain amount of labour; just at that price 
which will keep life in by the aid of emigration, poor-laws, chari- 
ties, hospitals, and all other contrivances. 

But cheap corn is not merely cheap bread: it is cheap butter, 
cheap cheese, cheap malt, cheap hay, and barley and oat-straw, and 
barley and oats themselves, cheap milk, cheap horse-hire, and a 
thousand cheap things, the very mention of which is enough to 
give a starving nation that’ disease incident to sailors who have 
been long at sea, in which the ocean assumes the appearance of 
green pastures and flowing streams, and they leap from the side 
of the ship, under the delusion, into the waves. 

Cheap bread, if that alone were the result, would be a magnifi- 
cent boon for the poor of this country. Therich are not generally 
aware how large a portion of the wages of the labourer, more 
especially the rural labourer, go in bread alone. It is believed 
that three days of the whole week's labour are given for bread. 
Were bread made twice as plentiful, one and a half day of every 
week would be given up to the labourer as a relief: the collateral 
effects of cheap corn might probably be found to give one day and a 
half more. Thus by half a week's work, the labourer would live as 
well, with cheap corn, as he does now, with dear corn, by the labour 
of the whole. On the other hand, look at the activity that would 
be thrown into our manufactures by the production of the articles 
with which the foreign corn is to be bought. 

It is true, farmers will not receive so much money for their 
corn; but the difference will be made up in their being relieved 
from poor-rates. It is probable that the landlords wouid not be 
much affected: the uses of land will not be diminished, they will 
only be varied: if, however, rentals are reduced, it is still better 
that land-incomes should be less, than that the bulk of the popu- 
lation should be either starved or demoralized. 


“IMPERATIVE” REASONING. 
Sir Jonn CAMPBELL maintains that the evidence given be- 
fore the Coroner's angnets on Cutty, “so far from “justifying a 








verdict of Justifiable Homicide, made it zmperative on the Jury to 
return a verdict of W.lfui Murder.” Now, certainly, there was no 
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evidence.to prove thet-the person, whoever he was, w/o killed ‘the 
Policeman, was justified in killing him; the presumption lies the 
other way. But Sir Joun is wrong in saying that it was impera- 
tive on the Jury to os a verdict of Wilfal Murder, unless he 
gan prove that it was alse imperative upon them to credit the very 
seanty and dubious evidence ov the peint, which they on their 
eaths solemnly declared that they disbelieved. We last week 
expressed a wish that the offender might be immediately 
taken and tried, in order to do away with the bad effects which the 
verdict of the Jury might produce upon the ignorant and the vio- 
Jent. For this reason, we are not sorry that the Inquisition has 
Been quashed by the Court of King’s Bench; but we very much 
question whether, upon the same evidence which was produced 
before the last Jury, a new one would bring in a verdict of Wilful 
Murder, in preference to one of Manslaughter. We are quite cer- 
tain that it is not imperative upon them to do so. 


MEMORANDUM ON IRELAND. 

Tus Ministerial partisans point with exultation to what they 
term the successful working of the Irish Coercion Bill. We would 
advise these gentiemen not to halloo before they are out of the 
wood, That the bill would produce a temporary tranquillity in the 
disturbed districts, was never doubted. The Austrian garrisons 
eurb the spirit of the fiery Piedmontese; the “ whiskered Pan- 
dours” of the Russian despot maintain a deathlike tranquillity in 
eonquered Poland; and the restive peasantry of Ireland are dra- 
gooned into a sullen submission by the troops of their English 
masters. But it remainsto be seen whether or not we are treasuring 
up wrath against theday of wrath,—whether the explosive elements 
which are scattered through the country will not one day burst forth 
with greater violence in consequence of their present compression. 
We fear that advantage is not taken of the calm produced by the 
terror of the Coercion Bill to sooth the irritated feelings of the 
Trish peasantry; but on the contrary, that the bill is principally 
valued for the facility which it gives to the collection of tithe 
arrears. What would be thought in England of such proceedings 
as are detailed in the following extract from the Tipperary Free 
Press, which we find in the Dublin correspondence of the 
Times ? 

* The Reverend Mr. Gleeson, with his agents and drivers and a large Police 
force, proceeded on Tuesday last to drive his parishioners in Boura, not only for 
the tithes of 1832, but made them pay the half-gale up to the Ist instant! They 
not only drove away sheep, cows, and pigs, as usual, and forced open doors and 
gates to get at them, but also, where cattle were not found, distrained the furni- 
ture and bedding of the peasantry ; and in one instance, where tithes were due 
ae farmer named Mara, seized the clothes of the servant-maid. Further, the 

driving agent, Philip Ryan, of Nenagh, charged every person whose stock 
he seized 15s., for what he called ‘caption fees ;’ and threatened, if he im- 
pounded them, he would charge instead 26s.” 

Suppose the Independents, or any other body of English Dis- 
senters, were to compel the rest of the nation to pay tithes to their 
ministers by the aid of a standing army of Germans, how should 
we feel under the infliction? Probably very much the same as 
the Irish Catholics feel when crouching to the “driver” of the 
Reverend Mr. Gizxson. Let us only make the case of the Irish 
Catholics our own for a few minutes, and then, perhaps, we may 
form some idea of the not very remote consequences of the Coer- 
cion Bill, 








SCOTCH ROYAL BURGHS. 

‘Pug bill for the reform of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, as 
amended by the Committee, has been on our table for some time; 
and we intended to call the attention of our readers to the subject, 
by a detailed review of the state of the question. We have been 
prevented, and still are, by the pressure of other duties. As, how- 
ever, we observe that the further consideration of the report 
stands for Monday, we must seize the present opportunity of 
stating, that all we hear from Scotland, of the views of those per- 
sons who have taken a lead in this great question from the olden 
time, when reform was not so popular or profitable as it now is, 
confirms us in the opinion which we had previously formed, that 
the bill ought to be delayed till next session; for if passed in the 
present, we are sure it will neither be creditable to its framers nor 
Satisfactory to the Seotch people. Before the next session, the par- 
ties interested will have an opportunity of considering its provisions 
in a deliberate manner ; and of suggesting, to Commissioners who 
ought to be appointed for the purpose of collecting materials for 
the groundwork of sound legislation on the subject, such altera- 
tions as may adapt the bill to the circumstances of the different 
tewns. As it now stands, it is crude and incomplete ; leaving the 
most important point—that of boundaries and jurisdiction—quite 
unsettled, and to be the subject of a future measure. 

Another reason for the delay that we suggest: the Commit- 
tee on the English Corporations have recommended that the 
projected measure affecting them should be postponed till next 
session, and that an inquiry by Commission should in the mean 
time be instituted. Our Scotch friends will therefore, if their bill 
be preceeded in, lose the benefit which may be expected from the 
labours of the English Commission; and on the other hand, the 
subject as affecting England will be prejudged by this premature 
legislation as to Scotland, and will not be elucidated by the facts 
which an intelligent set of Commissioners would undoubtedly bring 
out by the'r inquiry into the circumstances of the Scotch Burghs. 

Should the postponement of the Scoteh bill be agreed to, then 
we would counsel the burgesses and inhabitants to select two or 
three individuals in each burgh, of known Liberal opinions, in 





come’ to meet with their brethren, for the purpose of 
adjusting either ene general measure for the whole Burghs,—if it 
be possible te legislate by one bill for communities of such varied 
interests,—or a set or class of bills suited to the cirewmstanees of 
the different burghs: d:prior?, it seems ridiculous to suppose that 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee, can be squeezed into 
the same shape as the insignificant fishing-town of Crail. 

THE NATIONAL THEATRES. 
Mr. Bunn, who has become lessee of both the great theatres, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, has put forth an appeal to the 
public in favour of his plan of uniting the present companies, and 
lowering the salaries of the actors. The union of the two great 
theatres under one management, certainly affords a good oppor- 
tunity for correeting one of the greatest evils of the old monopoly 
—the starring system; which has converted plays into mono- 
dramas, less calculated “to hold the mirror up to nature,” than to: 
reflect the peculiar talent of some principal performer. The only 
way to restore the drama to popular favour, is to render it an ex- 
cellent and also a cheap amusement. , The manager who shall 
give us sterling old plays, and good new ones efficiently cast in every 
part, down tothe bearer of a message, may yet command the pub- 
lic encouragement; provided he reduces the prices of admission, 
—which, if he lowers the high salaries of the principal performers, 
he not only may, but ought todo. There will be probably a hub- 
bub among the aristocracy of actors. The “stars” will refuse to 
shine, until they find their light is not missed, and then they will 
be content to move in the same orbit with other luminaries of more 
modest brilliancy. ELLen Tree was kept in the background till 
Fanny Kempe went to America. There is no lack of clever 
actors, although many latent geniuses may be wasting their 
powers in wretched company in the provinces. KEAN was dis- 
covered in the country. KErmsBxie, Sippons, and almost all the 
great actors and actresses, were at one time strollers. Great 
geniuses, to be sure, are “few and far between,” but a g00d repre- 
sentation of a play is made up of a number of little geniuses. Ac- 
tors are too apt to flatter themselves that they make the character 
they personate. They think that they give the soul to the skeleton 
of the dramatist; whereas the converse of this is the case—they 
but embody the immortal conception of the poet. In slight parts 
this may not hold good; but in these the actor is apt to destroy the 
keeping of the play by giving undue prominence to a subordinate 
part. The soul of the cha:acter is much ofiener too great for the 
capacity of the performer, than his powers are above it. The pait 
commonly suffers more from the defects of the actor, than it can 
derive from his merits. A succes:ful personation more frequently 
conferscelebrity upon him than he upon the part. Had we never seen 
Lear, or Hamlet, or Othello acted, should we have admired the 
truth, beauty, and originality of those great conceptions, less? If 
dramatists owe much to good actors, it is only in comparison with 
the injury they would receive at the hands of bad ones. Dra- 
matic authors have too long been deemed secondary and rendered 
subservient to actors. The caprices of players and managers, and 
the uncertain amount of remuneration for the exercise of the finest 
powers of mind, have driven men of genius from the drama, and 
left only playwrights and translators to the stage. SHERIDAN 
Know xs was obliged to turn actor to get the Hunchback repre 
sented. 

The theatrical revolution cannot be completed until Mr. 
Butwer's Reform Bill is brought into action. Till then, authors 
will not have~fair encouragement; and without them the players 
are mere mountebanks. It is the want of originality and power 
in the production of dramas, that has degraded the stage to an 
arena for the exhibition of beasts and the display of empty 
pageantry. 

If we would see what is to be done by merely filling up effici- 
ently the parts in the lighter species of drama,-we need only look 
to the Adelphi under Yares, and the Olympic under Vestris. 
Not that audiences prefer comedy and farce to tragedy ; though a 
little of the latter goes a greater way. They like good plays and 
good acting; but a new and indifferent play well acted is more sa- 
tisfactory than an old and good one badly performed; because, the 
better the play, the more intolerable is bad acting. 

Mr. Bunn, by doubling the power of the monopolist, inereases 
his responsibility te the public. Having concentrated the poison, 
it will require the more skill to use it as a medicine. Let him 
only consult the wholesome gratification of the public appetite for 
entertainment, and he may be astonished to find what a hearty 
feeder John Bull will become. If he steadily keeps in view the 
supply of good plays well acted, he need not fear the clamour of 
disappointed actors. Liberal pay to talented performers is but 
just: it will operate as an encouragement to those of rising merit. 
But let them be engaged for the season only. Engagements 
at a fixed salary, for several years, operate as a check to the exer- 
tions of the actor. In the case of a young and improving performer, 
it is often unjust to him; in that of an old stager, it is not seldom 
unfair to the manager. The deadweight salaries must also be cut 
off; and the rents of the theatres be lowered, to give the manager 
a fair chance of success. 

We would also recommend the limitation of the performances to 
three hours; the consequent abolition of half-price, and the sub- 
stitution of a later hour (say eight or nine, instead of. seven) for 
the commencement of the perfurmance at one of the two great 
houses. Lastly, we would abolish all free admissions- if a per 


whom they can confide (avoiding those who have only of late be- | formance is not worth paying to see, it is not worth seeing. 











